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THE WEEK. 





Mr. GLADSTONE moved the second 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: reading of the Home Rule Bill on 
AT HOME. Thursday, in a House whose thin- 
ness was a striking testimony of 
the. unreality of the opposition to the measure. 
His speeclt was a lofty appeal to the calm reason 
and the higher sentiments of the House, and 
his argument was stated with a lucidity, force, 
and beauty of style which he himself has never 
surpassed. Taking Mr. Chamberlain’s article in 
this month's Nineteenth Century as a _ typical 
expression of the Unionist case, he showed that 
that case rested mainly on the assumption that Irish 
people are “hopelessly misconstructed” as human 
beings, and that if it is once admitted that they are 
made like other folk, with ordinary human faculties 
and human feelings, the principal argument against 
Home Rule falls to the ground. The speech of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who moved the rejection of 
the Bill, was mainly remarkable for the extent to 
which he repudiated some of the most cherished 
shibboleths of his colleagues. He did not believe 
that the Irish under Home Rule would go in for 
religious intolerance or the establishment of a 
Catholic ascendency. He did not believe in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s theory that the Irish are either morally or 
intellectually the inferiors of other white men. He 
did not believe in coercion, and he did not believe in 
the present system of governing Ireland from Dublin 
Castle. He complained, however, that the Irish peers 
are not so well treated under the constitution pro- 
vided in the present Home Rule Bill as they were in 
that of the Bill of 1886, and he regretted that there 
was not, as in 1886, a great measure for buying out 
the Irish landlords tacked on to the Bill. These 
are hardly arguments which will undermine the 
British democratic faith in Home Rule, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach may be reminded that in 
1886 Mr. Gladstone warned the Irish peers and 
the Irish landlords that the sands in the hour glass 
were running out. Sir Michael should remember the 
story of the Sibylline books. The Irish peers and 
landlords have nobody to blame but themselves if they 
have missed their richest opportunity, and it is to be 
feared that they have very few who will pity them 
in their vain regrets. 





THE great anti-Home Rule demonstration at 
Belfast duly took place last Tuesday. According to 
the Times and other friendly authorities, a proces- 





sion of eighty thousand men marched past the stand 
on which Mr. Balfour was seated, whilst a crowd 
equally numerous watched the proceedings. No one 
will doubt either the largeness of the crowd or the 
sincerity of the hatred felt by those composing it for 
the Home Rule Bill. The ascendency party in Ulster, 
forming little more than a moiety of the population 
of the province, hate Home Rule for reasons which 
are, at least, entirely practical. According to Mr. 
Balfour, the Ulster artisan believes that Home Rule 
will mean to him the loss of employment and a 
diminution of wages; the Ulster man of business 
believes that to him it means the alternative of ruin 
or of transferring his business to a happier clime. 
These being, on the indisputable authority of Mr. 
Balfour, the settled convictions of the artisans and 
merchants of Ulster as to the meaning of Home Rule, 
we need not feel surprised that they are thoroughly 
in earnest in their hatred of it. Fortunately, it is 
not by selfish and sordid considerations of this kind 
that great national questions are decided. We 
believe the Ulster artisans and merchants to be 
entirely mistaken in their belief as to the conse- 
quences of the passing of Home Rule; but we are in- 
debted to their champion for having explained so 
clearly what it is that has roused them to their 
present state of excitement. 


THE organs of coercion in the Press are making 
frantic efforts to represent the Belfast meeting as an 
event of colossal importance. In happy forgetfulness 
of the far greater demonstrations which were held in 
all the chief provincial towns of this country in 1866 
in favour of Parliamentary reform, these journalists 
represent the Belfast gathering as an event un- 
precedented in our history. To what depths of 
folly some of them have descended in their 
excitement may be gathered from the language 
used by one of them, the special correspondent of the 
Times :— 


“This day has been a crisis in the history of the nefarious 
Home Rule scheme. It has made abundantly plain the fact 
that the hard-thinking, and, if necessity arises, the hard-fighting, 
North will simply not tolerate Home Rule. It has proved to 
the world, with the certainty of mathematical truth, the faet— 
for fact it is—that no man calling himself a statesman can, 
while he retains possession of his sober senses, apply to the 
North of Ireland that particular form of coercion which is con- 
templated by the Home Rule Bill. The battalions of hard 
men, obviously of Scotch aneestry, and tolerably free from Irish 
blood, simply protest that they will never surrender to that 
sacerdotal demination which is the essence of the Home Rule 
Bill. The man who shall dare to foree that Bill forward 
will have committed a political crime and will be attempting 
a political impossibility.” 
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WE ought almost to apologise to our readers for 
quoting this outburst of hysterical nonsense, but it 
is typical of the language now heard from the 
opponents of Home Rule, and it is worth noticing as 
an indication of the depth of despair in which they 
are plunged. Yet it is melancholy to think that in 
foolish declamation of this kind, and in threats more 
or less veiled of forcible resistance to the law, a great 
political party now finds its only weapons. On 
Tuesday Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Courtney 
all spoke at different places on the Home Rule 
question, and though none of them sank to the 
depth of folly attained by the newspaper corre- 
spondent we have quoted, it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that their speeches were merely an 
amplification of his turgid rhetoric. Even Mr. 
Courtney, from whom better things might have been 
expected, could only dwell upon the iniquity of this 
so-called “coercion” of the North of Ireland—a 
curious phrase by which to describe a measure con- 
ferring enlarged rights of self-government upon the 
population of a country. That the alternative to its 
passing must be the real coercion of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Irishmen seems to be a matter of no 
account in the eyes of these advocates of the 
existing ascendency system. They evidently believe 
that the small minority in the North, “ obviously of 
Scotch ancestry and tolerably free from Irish blood,” 
as the Times describes them, form a sacred caste, 
whose exclusive rights and privileges are to be 
maintained at the cost of no matter what injustice 
to the rest of the population of the country. 


We have discussed elsewhere one very serious 
aspect of the movement in Ulster—the extent to 
which that movement depends upon open menaces of 
civil war and armed resistance to the Government. 
Mr. Balfour professed to be greatly scandalised, a 
few years ago, by the fact that Mr. Morley, a Privy 
Councillor and ex-Minister, had gone to Ireland to 
see for himself something of the working of the 
Coercion Act. Yet this same Mr. Balfour has now 
himself visited Ireland, not for the purpose of 
watching a quasi-judicial procedure, but in order to 
take part in a meeting the whole object of which is 
the incitement of an ignorant and prejudiced popu- 
lation to armed resistance to the law. We presume 
he has done so because he knows that the ways of 
the present Chief Secretary are different from his 
own, and that he does not run those risks of police 
prosecutions and their consequences which would 
certainly have attended a gathering like that at 
Belfast, if it had been held in Dublin or Cork, to 
protest against the iniquities of the Coercion Act, 
whilst he was in office. 


Ir might be worth the time the question would 
occupy if some member would ask the Secretary for 
War whether one of the most amusing features of 
the Belfast masquerade was not a distinct breach of 
the military regulations, and the result of a new 
departure in the customs of the War Office. This 
was the wearing by many of the processionists of 
cast-off soldiers’ uniforms from which the regimental 
badges, numbers, etc., had not been removed. “ Most 
of the Orange bandsmen,” we read, “ were in English 
military uniform. Some had the complete dress of 
the 8th Hussars,and others had various infantry tunics, 
withthe territorial names still on theshoulder-straps.” 
It has, we believe, been the custom of the War Office 
regularly every season to export the tunics and 
helmets—not the trousers, these being unnecessary 
—for which Mr. Atkins has no further occasion, to 
the torrid regions of the Dark Continent, where it is 
well known they give unbounded delight. It be- 
comes, therefore, a serious question whether the dis- 
continuance of this cheap and effective means of 
pleasing these friendly powers may not have a dele- 
terious effect upon our relations with them, and it 





would be well to have an authoritative statement 
on the two points—(1) whether it is in accordance 
with military regulations for persons not British 
soldiers to wear these uniforms within the British 
Isles, and (2) whether it is desirable to deprive our 
dusky allies of this innocent source of savage enjoy- 
ment in order to minister to kindred instincts on 
the part of whiter warriors in Belfast. If Mr. 
Balfour, at the same time, could be induced to betray 
some of the sentiments with which he was inspired 
when those cohorts filed before his ssthetic eye, the 
gloom and tension of the House might for a few gay 
moments be relieved. 


THE best possible sort of answer to Mr. Balfour’s 
Orange campaign was furnished by the meetings of 
the Protestant Home Rulers in Dublin, on Wednes- 
day, to give expression to their opinions on the Home 
Rule Bill. Members in want of fresh arguments for 
the Second Reading debate may be recommended to 
look up the full reports of these meetings in the Irish 
papers. They abound in striking evidences that the 
Protestant sentiment of Ireland is by no means ex- 
clusively represented by the clamorous gentlemen 
of Ulster who alternately threaten and howl 
about “ Popish persecution.” It is probable, indeed, 
that the soundest element of Irish Protestantism, 
soundest in intellectual vigour and in religious 
spirit, is that which has rallied with such serene 
and generous enthusiasm to Home Rule. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, who is now a Protestant, the elect 
of a Catholic Corporation, presided at the meeting 
on Wednesday night, and, as one of the speakers on 
the occasion remarked, it will be time for Belfast to 
lecture Dublin on toleration when its Protestant 
Corporation elects a Roman Catholic Lord Mayor. 





Ir we may believe the leading organ of the 
Opposition, the Ministry and their supporters have 
met with a crushing blow this week. It is not the 
theatrical performance at Belfast, with its stage- 
thunder and limelight rhetoric, that has stunned the 
Government. Something much more terrible has 
happened to them. Mr. Chamberlain has written a 
letter to the Times, and this is the way in which 
that journal receives it:—‘ The letter addressed to 
us by Mr. Chamberlain this morning will send a 
feverish shiver through the Separatist ranks. It 
is marked by all the characteristics which make 
them habitually quail and cry out whenever 
its author undertakes the business of chastising 
them.” After this, of course, there is nothing more 
to be said, and we must leave the demolished Minis- 
terialists to recover life if they can. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s letter, it may be remarked, deals with ob- 
struction, and is a denial that anything of the sort 
has been practised in the present Parliament. Its 
author, with characteristic ignorance, does not seem 
to be aware of the frank confessions which Mr. 
Lowther, Colonel Saunderson, and other gentlemen 
have recently made. We hope he will not be sur- 
prised to discover that the public regard these 
persons as higher authorities on the subject of 
obstruction than even the self-appointed “chastiser” 
of the Liberal party. 


IRISH trade is paralysed by the Home Rule Bill, 
and Irish savings bank depositors (many of them, 
doubtless, domestics in Unionist households) are daily 
withdrawing their deposits. So we are told every 
morning of our lives. Still there is one significant 
bit of information which we receive once a week— 
the amount of the gross weekly traffic returns of 
the great railway companies in England and Ire- 
land ; a recognised barometer of the state of trade. 
Looking at the returns of the three great Irish com- 
panies for the last six weeks, we find that there isa 
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decrease as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year in only two cases in the whole eighteen. 
But even here the decrease is very slight. Two of 
the companies have more mileage open this year, yet 
the earnings per mile are either more or not appre- 
ciably less; while for the whole quarter all three 
show some increase—which is more than can be 
said of four or five of the greatest English lines. 
Again, trade in general is assuredly no better than 
last year; and as to politics, was not Ireland then 
under the enlightened rule of a Tory Chief 
Secretary? and were not the propertied classes 
of Ireland rejoicing in the fact, instead of, as now, 
organising an effort to depreciate the value of their 
own stocks? Mr. Macartney asked in Thursday's 
debate why English Liberals did not buy Irish 
railway stocks. But English Liberals are sensible 
enough to wait till the Ulsterian agitation has 
produced its full effect in sending prices down. 
Happily for Ireland it is not the first time that the 
deeds of the hard-headed Ulstermen have been more 
sensible than their words. 


DvRING the first night of the Home Rule debate 
the leaders of the Opposition were busily engaged 
denouncing the Ministry in the provinces. The Duke 
of Devonshire at Bristol, Lord Randolph Churchill 
at Liverpool, and Mr. Goschen at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
were reiterating the attack on the Home Rule Bill 
with no perceptible increase of force. Sir Henry James 
at Bury added a criticism of the Parliamentary tactics 
of the Government. Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham 
took a different standpoint, and courageously out- 
raged the susceptibilities of many of his most earnest 
and constant supporters by addressing a meeting of 
protest against the Direct Veto Bill, which was a 
good deal less harmonious than the other meetings 
referred to above. He insisted on those arguments 
for a more comprehensive scheme of licensing reform 
which have often been expressed in these columns. 
If the Direct Veto Bill is a bad bill, however, the 
force of those arguments is immensely strengthened 
by its introduction. As we have said before, it is 
good so far as it goes. It deals with the mere sale of 
liquor alone—a trade which all temperance reformers 
are agreed it is desirable to modify as soon as 
possible. Mr. Chamberlain made much of. the 
hardships involved for the working classes, and 
destroyed his argument by announcing that in 
Birmingham, at any rate, those classes do not come 
to the poll to defend their own interests, where the 
question is not one of party politics. 


THERE are several good suggestions, and many 
very debatable ones, in the proceedings of the 
annual Conference of Elementary Teachers, which 
has been sitting this week at Liverpool. For instance, 
there can be little doubt that an inspector ought to 
know something, before he is appointed, of the 
practical working of elementary schools; but if the 
requirement were made absolute, as suggested, the 
profession would be open only to elementary 
teachers, which would stereotype professional 
routine—nowhere worse than in the educational 
profession—in the most undesirable way imagin- 
able. Moreover, though it is extremely desir- 
able that training colleges should in some way 
be brought into relation with the Universities, the 
“unification of the educational system” has pro- 
duced such conspicuously undesirable results in 
France that the elementary teachers will be well 
advised to leave their agitation alone. For the 
formal institution of a Minister of Education, assisted 
by a representative educational council, we have, 
on the other hand, only unqualified commendation ; 
and no one will doubt either that the distribution 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





of Government grants might well be better looked 
after, or that the teachers deserve more liberal 
treatment than they now receive in the matter of 
superannuation and pensions. 


But the most taking and, we are afraid, the most 
unpractical suggestion is that of the introduction of 
the decimal system. Some time ago we cited a 
number of instances of the frequent tendency of 
people who have a decimal coinage to count by vulgar 
fractions in ordinary life. We doubt if any of the 
local and customary trade weights, like a truckload 
of coals or a tod of wool (if this still exists), have any 
relation to decimals at al!. If adults will not use a 
decimal system when they have one, we do not see 
how children can be dispensed from the study of 
their “tables,” even to save two years of school. 
time. 


THE Behring Sea Arbitration has this week got 
to work in earnest, and its proceedings are being 
followed with minute interest in the various nations 
concerned. The first two days have been occupied 
with a typical lawyers’ skirmish between Mr. Phelps, 
the American counsel, and Sir Charles Russell, over 
the question of the admissibility of certain evidence. 
Mr. Phelps wants the question of American rights 
and that of the seal-preserving regulations to be 
taken as one, and the evidence concerning both to be 
regarded as having been all put in. Sir Charles 
Russell desires these questions separated and that 
affecting the American right dealt with first. On 
this latter he has not any further evidence to 
submit, but he has on the question of the regulations 
for preserving seals. The somewhat technical course 
of thiscontroversy has beenenlivened during the week 
by the discovery of a tremendous mare's nest in the 
midst of the American case. Some of the Russian 
documents on which this rested were found to have 
been falsely translated, and that in a sense favour- 
able to certain of the American contentions. It turns 
out that this falsification was done on his own 
responsibility by the Russian translator employed by 
the American Government, and that this person was 
afterwards discovered to be insane. No one, of course, 
but a madman, or the tool of madmen, would be 
guilty of so foolish a proceeding, and the idea 
that the American Government perpetrated it as a 
trick for bettering their case is one that no intelligent 
person might be expected to dream of entertaining 
for a moment. Yet, strange to say, more than one 
of our morning contemporaries actually did enter- 
tain this idea, and proceeded to moralise solemnly 
upon so sad a delinquency of the Government of so 
great a nation. 


WE are glad to see that English sympathy is to 
be expressed, at a meeting in the South Place Insti- 
tute this evening, with the agitation in the United 
States against the final conclusion of the extradition 
treaty with Russia. Two months ago the Senate— 
forgetting the repulse of similar Russian overtures 
six years ago, and taken by surprise at a time when 
the mind of the country was fully occupied with 
home affairs—ratified this international “ Fugitive 
Slave Law,” as it has been well called. The treaty 
is, however, still unsigned, and friendly pressure may 
enable President Cleveland to take the action which 
every generous instinct suggests. Stepniak has said 
that “ no more than three or four persons, who can be 
described as militant revolutionists have claimed the 
right of asylum hitherto offered by Americans.” It 
is not the fate of Russians in America which is now 
in the balance, but the desirability of strengthening 
the Russian autocracy by an American alliance, and 
the credit of America in the eyes of all other free 
peoples. 
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Wirtu the last French crisis we deal 
ABROAD. elsewhere. Under other circumstances 
some light might be expected on the 
political situation from the Municipal elections in 
Paris which take place on Sunday week; but the 
Municipal Council, though of late years it has 
been gradually becoming less demonstrative and 
more business-like, has Socialist and anti-bourgeois 
traditions of its own, and stands very far apart 
as a body from the essentially middle-class and 
very indefinite Republicanism which is the political 
faith of the vast majority of the French electorate. The 
list of candidates—in all about 400—does not as yet 
present that amazing variety of shades of Socialism 
to which we have been accustomed by experience. 
We notice, indeed, only Allemanists, Broussists, and 
“ Socialists" of types further unspecified. But there 
are, besides some “ Labour candidates,” a good many 
“ Revisionists " (formerly Boulangists), a few “ Au- 
tonomists " (partisans of the Commune in the strict 
sense), and a very few avowed “ Revolutionaries.” 
Two or three of the outgoing members are described 
as “ Reactionaries,” but the description, we imagine, 
is not of their own making. There are besides a 
number of “ Republicans,” but that is even as vague 
a term now as “ Socialist.” 


AT last the general debate on the revision of the 
Belgian Constitution has come to an end, and, after a 
short interval devoted to the settlement of the 
question of procedure, of which we spoke last week, 
the Chamber will proceed to grapple with the details. 
Just now the expectation seems to be that the solu- 
tionof the franchise question will be found in manhood 
suffrage tempered by various checks—either the dual 
vote to fathers of families, or the “ representation of 
interests "'—that is, class representation in the Senate 
—or plural voting, which has the support of the two 
special committees on Constitutional Revision of the 
Chamber and the Senate (collectively known as “ the 
XXVI."), and for which parallels are being cited from 
New South Wales, Sweden, and the election of Boards 
of Guardians in England. The Labour Party is 
ready to accept the first check, but threatens to 
proclaim a general strike if any kind of class repre- 
sentation is introduced—a threat, however, which 
it is not likely to make effectual. The Moderate 
Left now propose to postpone the final settlement, 
provisionally adopting M. Frére-Orban’s proposal 
that the Parliamentary franchise shall be extended 
to all communal and provincial electors—a suggestion 
which has excited the wrath of their advanced col- 
leagues. 


THE expulsion from France of Herr Otto Brandes, 
the Paris correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, is 
only noticeable for the way in which it has been 
exploited by the semi-official German press in favour 
of the military scheme. It is practically certain that 
Herr Brandes did not write the offensive article 
attributed to him, and that the Asnicres mob did 
assault his family—very possibly without provoca 
tion. But that is hardly a reason for alleging that 
the French Ministry (now defunct) has been seizing 
on his alleged misdeeds as a means of diverting 
attention from the Panama scandals, and for demand- 
ing the addition of eighty thousand men to the 
permanent strength of the German army in conse- 
quence. Yet this was the line taken by the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 





Tue Reichstag meets again on Thursday next. 
The debate on the second reading of the Army Bill 
will begin towards the end of the following week. 
Only the Conservatives and Independent Conserva- 
tives, together numbering 85 members out of a total 
of 499, with perhaps a few stray National Liberals, 
will vote for the proposals of the Government. As 
only very slight reductions, if any, will be accepted 





by the Chancellor, a dissolution may be decided on 
by the end of the month. And it is almost certain 
that the next Reichstag will be more hostile to the 
scheme than the present one. The discontent of the 
agricultural interests has this week found expression 
among the South German growers of tobacco, who 
have held a meeting at Speyer and threatened to 
join the Social Democrats en masse unless the 
Government does something to render the growth of 
the weed more profitable. 


PRINCE BISMARCK'S seventy-eighth birthday was 
celebrated with great enthusiasm at Friedrichsruhe 
on Saturday, but his utterances have hardly touched 
on the political situation. It is reported, how- 
ever, that his son, Count Herbert Bismarck, is about 
to emerge from his rural retirement and accept a 
safe seat in the next-Reichstag. 


THERE are several noticeable features in the 
politics of the Dual Monarchy just now—chiefly the 
rumours of the impending retirement of Count 
Taaffe, partly on grounds of ill-health, and his 
replacement by Count Thun-Hohenstein, Governor of 
Bohemia; the agitation for the extension of the 
franchise in Austria; and the friction which the 
visit of the Archduke Rainier to the King of Italy, 
on the occasion of his silver wedding, but not to 
the Pope, is reported to have caused between the 
Imperial Court and the Vatican. Itiseven said that 
an autograph letter has been written by the Emperor 
to the Pope assuring him that the visit is a mere 
matter of political necessity, and has no bearing 
whatever on the relations between the Papacy 
and the Italian kingdom. But the progress 
of events in Hungary is hardly likely to lessen the 
friction. It is reported, though with reserve, that 
the Emperor has consented to the proposals of the 
Ministry. The veteran Kossuth has just spoken 
out strongly in favour of supporting them. But 
Count Apponyi and his followers are tending more 
and more in the Ultramontane direction; and, as we 
expected, the Church is falling back for support on 


the Roumanians and the Croats, who count for little: 


in the Chambers, but may come to count in the 
country for a good deal more than they do at 
present. 


THE dreary revelations of the “little Panama 
scandal” centinue in Italy, in spite of the Easter 
holidays; but the centre of interest has shifted from 
Rome to Palermo, where a local paper has taken up 
the cause of the Duca della Verdura—a Senator who 
is compromised by the revelations affecting the 
Banco di Sicilia, in the management of which he 
took the leading part—and has published a letter 
to him from the present Premier, asking for an 
advance of money to a local politician for use 
during the last General Election, as well as others 
recommending a late Under-Secretary and others 
for the like accommodation. Most of the personages 
concerned, however, are probably unknown 
outside Italy. But otherwise political news is at 
a standstill. So, unfortunately, are the financial 
reforms which were to be the chief glory of the 
Giolitti Ministry—except, indeed, the dangerous 
amalgamation of the banks of issue. The introduc- 
tion of the proposed Government monopoly of alcohol 
and of mineral oils is to be put off till next year. In 
the interval the Ministry—so it is stated—will con- 
sider what can be done in the way of taxing playing- 
cards. Last year it was matches. Such are the feeble 
devices with which Italy meets the drain imposed 
by the Triple Alliance. But even the visit of the 
German Emperor and his suite—for whom extensive 
preparations are being made, at the utmost incon- 
venience to all concerned—will not avail to restore 
the popularity of that combination in Italy. The 
Emperor, by the way, is now said to have been in- 
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vited by King Humbert to his silver wedding during 
his visit to Rome in 1888. 


THE new Servian Skupshtina met for the first 
time on Thursday, but was about to adjourn until 
after the Greek Easter on Sunday week. Until the 
validation (or otherwise) of the numerous disputed 
elections it is wholly uncertain whether the Liberal 
Government will have a working majority; but it is 
apparently quite certain that the Radical Opposition 
received a large majority of the aggregate vote cast. 
Its representatives are said to contemplate with- 
drawal from the Chamber, which would then be 
without the legal quorum. But this statement may 
be taken with reserve. 


THE new Spanish Cortes was formally opened on 
Wednesday. There are indications that the great 
increase in the numbers and the cohesion of the 
Republican party may stimulate a coalition between 
the Ministerialists and the various Conservative 
fractions on the basis of defence of the present 
dynasty. At any rate, the Ministry is sufficiently 
alarmed to postpone the municipal elections in 
Madrid from next month to December, by which 
time it is hoped the register of voters will have been 
sufficiently altered to prevent a Republican triumph. 
But financial reform is declared to be the main end 
of the Ministerial efforts, and as a preparation great 
activity is being shown in collecting arrears of direct 
taxation, which seem to be éxceptionally large. 


ON another page will be found a further despatch 
from our Constantinople correspondent, continuing 
his singularly temperate and careful account of the 
recent tragic occurrences in the Armenian provinces. 
Although it is more than three months since the 
first offensive act—the posting of revolutionary 
proclamations—-was committed, full and _ reliable 
reports are still wanting, and the gangs of unfor- 
tunate Armenians who have been arrested are only 
now being brought to trial. If this were a common 
case of pillage, outrage, or rioting, it might be passed 
by with the usual protest; for the official corre- 
spondence of our Consuls and Vice-Consuls in Asia 
Minor during the last few years is simply full of 
stories of all sorts of blood-guiltiness which 
must be held to lie at the door of the Sultan and 
his representatives. The deputy-Vali of Sivas may 
be an infamous ruffian, but he can hardly bea match 
for his late Excellency Moussa Bey. Our Constanti- 
nople correspondent (and we can only repeat that if 
anyone in the Turkish capital knows the truth, it is 
likely to be he) has, however, made two distinct 
allegations which raise the matter out of the 
familiar category of murder and rapine. The first 
is, that Turkish agents-provocateurs were responsible 
for the posting of the placards, and that “it was 
really a devilish. plot to open the way for the 
massacre and plunder of the Armenians.” The 
second charge is the repeated statement that con- 
fession has been extorted by torture, and that “at 


least one Consul reports cases of torture resulting in 
death.” 


Ir is little enough at the best that Western 
influence can do for the Armenians, whose spirit 
has evidently not been crushed either by the extor- 
tions of their Moslem masters or by the ravages of 
Kurdish brigands. They are in a minority, and 
must be content to get what satisfaction they can 
out of the Turkish law. It is to be presumed, how- 
ever, that provocative conspiracy and prison-torture 
are not sanctioned by the Turkish code. These are 
points in regard to which immediate European 
intervention is justified—nay, more, is urgently 





required—alike by considerations of humanity and 
of treaty-obligation. True, the “ minor offenders” 
are reported to have been released after the suffer- 
ings our correspondent describes, but what of the 
“agitators charged with grave crimes ’’—crimes in- 
stigated, as there is every reason to believe, by 
Turks? There is, indeed, every reason for prompt 
action. The American Government has special 
grounds, in the destruction of an American mission 
school and in the opening of letters bearing the seal 
of the American Consulate, for making common 
cause with us and the other signatories of the 
Berlin Treaty; and while they are at it, it 
should be an instruction to the representatives of 
the allies that a definite assurance of security for 
life and property in Armenia henceforth is obtained 
from the Turkish Government. The late Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd confidently declared that if they were pro- 
tected from outrage and robbery the Armenians 
would soon become a contented and _ prosperous 
people. To leave them in their present predicament 
is only to drive them to their dernier ressor!—revolt 
and Russia. 


Mr. Lovis STEVENSON’S new volume, 
LITERATURE, “Island Nights’ Entertainments,” is 
SCIENCE, etc. published this week. The whole of 
the large first edition was exhausted 
before the date of publication, and a second edition 
is now in the press. The admirers of Mr. Stevenson 
are eager buyers of first editions of his works, and 
already they figure at high prices in booksellers’ 
catalogues. The present has been in a certain sense 
a Stevenson week. The author's letter to the Times, 
describing a certain ridiculous edict issued against 
himself by the Government of Samoa, has evoked a 
really brilliant bit of criticism of his literary merits 
from the Temps, and proof has thus been afforded 
of the fact that his great place in the world of letters 
is recognised by others as well as Englishmen. Mr. 
Stevenson is now, we believe, engaged upon another 
story of South Sea life and adventure, similar in 
character to “ The Wrecker.” 


A TRANSLATION of Maxime du Camp’s “ Théophile 
Gautier,” by Mr. J. E. Gordon, with a preface by Dr. 
Andrew Lang, will be issued at once by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. A curious enterprise will be the publication 
by Messrs. James Elliott & Co. of a Complete Para- 
celsus in monthly volumes. Miss M. Bickersteth’s 
account of “Japan as It Is” will be the fruit of 
the recent Eastern tour of the Bishop of Exeter 
and two members of his family. It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low. A volume of Miss 
Mathilde Blind’s “Songs and Sonnets,” a Hand- 
book of Heraldry, and several novels, including 
“Heather and Snow,” by Dr. George MacDonald, 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “The Dictator,” are 
promised by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Among 
several books announced to commemorate the 
Jubilee of the Free Church of Scotland, a work by 
Peter Bayne, LL.D., entitled “The Church of the 
Disruption : Its Rallying Cry—‘ Christ the Head of 
His Church,” will take an important place. Dr. 
Bayne has always been an enthusiastic adherent of 
the Free Church, and was intimately acquainted 
with many of those who took a prominent part in 
the disruption. His aim in this volume is to bring 
out the principle embodied in the conflict, the 
argument of the Church, and the part played by 
the most prominent leaders. Messrs. T. & T. Clark 
hope to issue the book early in May. 


THE Society of Authors, we are glad to learn 
from the Author for April, is continuing to thrive. 
It has certainly done excellent work so far for the 
cause of literary property, and it seems now in a fair 
way to doing eventually for British authors all that 
the Socicté des Gens de Lettres does for their 
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brothers of France. For this, Mr. Walter Besant, 
its most energetic pioneer, deserves the thanks of 
all who live by the pen. We do not at all admire 
the petty attacks to which he has been subjected 
by some of his fellow-scribes, and of which he com- 
plains once more in the present number of the 
Author. Having said this much, however, we may 
be allowed to remark that the Author, judging 
from its present number, probably lends itself to 
these attacks. It may be because the number is 
dated April Ist, but a greater amount of silly 
twaddle and nonsensical suggestions than Mr. Besant 
has permitted some of his contributors solemnly to 
pour forth, it would be impossible to find in a similar 
space anywhere. It were invidious to specify, but 
such is the fact, and it is hardly creditable to the 
race of authors, whose trade organ ought at least to 
have some of the marks of craftsmanship about it. 


IN addition to the large planets which help to con- 
stitute our solar system, a number of planetoids—or, 
as they are now generally termed, minor planets—re- 
volving at various distances between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, are now known to astronomers. 
Piazzi at Palermo on the first day of this century 
discovered a small star of the Sth magnitude in 
the constellation of the Bull, and further observations 
made by him indicated that he was looking, not at a 
fixed star, but at a small planet. The discovery of 
Ceres set many observers to work, and in March, 
1802, Olbers in Bremen found the second, calling it 
Pallas. The striking coincidence between the 
elements of the orbits, together with the fact that 
these bodies were of comparatively small size, sug- 
gested the notion that they might be fragments of a 
larger planet that had previously suffered disrup- 
tion, and further observations seemed to very con- 
siderably endorse this statement. Up to the year 
1850 eleven more were added, and from that time 
to the year 1870 five new ones were on an average 
yearly added. Thanks to the observers J. Palisa 
in Vienna, and C.H. F. Peters in Clinton, new dis- 
coveries were the order of the day, and the number 
by 1890 had reached 302. The year 1886 was an 
important one in the history of minor planet dis- 
covery, Dr. Isaac Roberts first succeeding in photo- 
graphing the planet Sappho. With this new impetus 
it is not at all surprising that discoveries came fast, 
observers employing instruments giving large fields 
and bright images. Max Wolf, at Heidelberg, and 
Charlois are at present running a neck-and-neck race 
for the most discoveries, and this year, chiefly owing 
to their energy, no less than twenty-five fresh ones 
have been recorded. Whether the announcements 
of asteroids as new be strictly true, or whether they 
be new observations of previously discovered ones, 
has recently raised some doubt; and to settle this 
question a thorough examination of their orbits is 
now being undertaken by Herr Berberich, of Berlin, 
“the well-known surveyor of the orbits of asteroids,” 
as Max Wolf calls him. 


M. ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE, of Geneva, 
who has just died at the age of eighty- 
seven, Was the son of one of thegreatest 
of botanists, and had himself achieved the highest 
distinction in that science. He had also made a 
special study of heredity, and was known-as an 
historian of scientific discovery. Captain Arthur 
Brooke, R.N., was Flag-Captain at Devonport. The 
Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., was a distinguished Baptist 
theologian. Mr. Eden Colville was chairman of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. Mr. J. G. 
Bartholomew was a well-known cartographer. Mr. 
J. D. Nieass, of Chelsea, was a prominent Radical 
politician and public speaker who had taken an 
active part in many movements, among them the 
Reform League agitation of 1866, 
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THE SECOND READING. 





TY\HE remarkably thin assemblage of Members 

which mustered on Thursday evening to hear 
Mr. Gladstone move the Second Reading of the 
Home Rule Bill was no doubt in some degree 
to be explained by the fact that Thursday was the 
first day after an unusually brief recess, and that 
most Members were unwilling to cut their holidays 
according to the allotted measure. But there was 
another explanation, far more flattering to Mr. 
Gladstone and to the prospects of the great under- 
taking to which he has devoted the remainder of 
his life. That is the fact, now patent to the slowest 
intelligence, that all reality has departed out 
of the opposition to the Bill. There has settled 
down upon the House and upon the country the 
conviction that the success of the measure is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Mr. Goschen at Glasgow admitted 
that the Second Reading, do what he will, is bound 
to pass. Lord Randolph Churchill has already ex- 
plained to his duller colleagues that a majority is a 
majority, and that the Bill will pass through the 
House of Commons in all its stages. This deaden- 
ing fact has now begun to penetrate the great minds 
of Tory journalism, and it gives to all their exhorta- 
tions to obstruction a iollow and a despairing 
ring. 

The truth is, the indomitable will of the Old Man, 
the enthusiasm of his majority, and the common-sense 
and sense of justice of the British people have already 
conquered. The seven years of controversy, which 
have ended in returning to the House a majority for 
Home Rule, have left upon the minds of all practical 
men only the conviction that the deed must be done, 
that it is best to be done, and that the sooner it is 
done and completely done the better. There is 
nothing to be said against the Bill which the country 
does not now receive with weariness or disgust. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, in Thursday’s debate, stated 
with great ability the whole case which the higher and 
more enlightened type of Tory has to offer in defence 
of his attitude of negation, and, in sober fact, so far 
as that case has any torce, it is destructive only of the 
position of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s colleagues. 
With a gesture of contempt, Sir Michael brushed 
aside the suggestion that the Irish people under 
Home Rule will resort to religious intolerance. What, 
then, becomes of the outery of the Orange ascend- 
ancy? With still greater contempt he disposed of 
the notion that the British electorate would be influ- 
enced by the argument of fear. What, then, is the use 
cf Mr. Balfour’s rebellion-mongering in Ulster? The 
main foundation of Mr.Chamberlain’s latter-day logic, 
the proposition that the Irish are something less than 
human and possessed of a double dose of original 
sin, he treated with greatest scorn of all. Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach is not only a high-minded 
and enlightened man, but he has been twice 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and — unlike the 
sciolists of the type of Mr. Chamberlain — he 
knows what he is talking about. He knows that 
the Irish are not only a reasonable and kindly 
disposed people, but a people of singular po- 
litical intelligence. He admits that the system 
by which they are governed is wrong, and he has 
himself endeavoured to alter it, but his efforts were 
in vain because his party was too stupid. He has 
endeavoured to check the rapacity of the Irish land- 
lords, but again in vain, because his party would not 
support him. He is against coercion, but in vain 
has he opposed it. He is in his own person an em- 
bodiment of the futility of the endeavour to find 
a middle way between trusting the Irish people 
with representative institutions and ruling them 
as Russia rules the Poles. The arguments by 
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which he accounts for his not being a Home 
Ruler are simply the arguments which influence 
a man who hesitates, and lets “I dare not” wait 
upon “I would.” He is too weak to break away 
from party ties in pursuit of his convictions, 
and so he Jabours for the House at such objections 
as—that, under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, Ireland would 
not be able to borrow money for the purpose of light 
railways; that, if England were raising a war in- 
demnity, she would have to get at the Irish proportion 
by indirect taxation instead of by a draft on the Irish 
Consolidation Fund; that Irish members at West- 
minster would look for a quid pro quo when they sup- 
ported British measures; that the Land Question was 
reserved by the Imperial Parliament, instead of being 
settled conjointly with Home Rule as in the Bill of 
1886; that a Legislative Chamber was substituted 
for the First Order of the Bill of 1886; and that the 
Peers, like the landlords, got better terms under that 
measure than they do now: objections which are 
shadows which are the winds and clouds of the 
scriptural apophthegm quoted in the admirable 
speech of Mr. Birrell. ‘He that considereth the 
winds will not sow, and he that considereth the 
clouds will not reap.’’ These things may stop Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach; but the British nation is 
made of firmer and more courageous stuff, and, once 
it has deliberately arrived at a conviction, it proceeds 
to carry it out with a will and a confidence which 
make as trifles light as air even bigger fears than 
these. 

It was plain to those who listened to Thursday 
night’s debate, especially to the noble and majestic 
oratory of Mr. Gladstone, that we have started upon 
anew stage of this controversy which indicates a 
change in our way of looking, not merely at the 
question of Ireland, but of other of the great 
problems of our future. In ten days from now the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill will have 
been voted by the House of Commons, and that 
historic event will mean that a step will have been 
taken by the British Empire from which there can be 
no turning back. If we were to suppose that 
after it had been taken some accident were to 
depose the Liberal Party and to seat the Tories in 
power, that would make no difference. As Mr. 
Birrell pointed out, everyone knows in his heart that, 
however they may bluster, the Tories, confronted 
with the situation which will have been created once 
that step is taken, will have no other alternative but 
to carry to completion in some form the policy 
initiated by Mr. Gladstone. This fact implies that 
we shall, as a nation, have entered upon a new 
mental and moral state. We shall have closed our 
minds to all paltry mistrusts and fears, we shall 
have opened them to large ideas and embarked upon 
an era of confidence in human nature, when the 
advocates of great reforms will appeal with a species 
of serenity, as Mr. Gladstone is doing in his recent 
speeches, to the national heart and understanding. 
The controversy of the past seven years has been a 
great Sursum corda /—a summons to the national 
mind to elevate itself to the level of the mighty 
problems of a completely new era, and the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone has been returned to power with a 
majority is the proof that that summons has been 
listened to. To suppose that the moral influence 
of the fact of our having accepted the idea of 
Home Rule will pass away with the settlement of 
that particular question, and will not affect our atti- 
tude for a long time in regard to other questions, is to 
know little of the history of the moral development of 
nations. In accepting Home Rule we have embraced 
new conceptions of Empire and of statesmanship, 
or rather we have returned to an old conception, 
which Burke, a century ago, preached to unheed- 





ing ears, but which another Burke has been more 
successful in impressing on the minds of his country- 
men. 








THE TACTICS OF ULSTER. 





JT seems to be time that the supporters of the 
_ Government and of the policy of conciliation 
towards Ireland used some plain words regarding 
the proceedings in Ulster. No one can say that 
Liberals have been in a hurry to take serious notice 
of the carnival of sedition in which the “loyal” 
population of the Northern province is now indulging, 
under the patronage of men who were recently 
Ministers of the Crown. On the contrary, we have 
been freely blamed by our opponents for not having 
anything to say concerning a matter the importance 
of which seems to them to be beyond exaggeration. 
As a matter of fact, it is not because they have had 
nothing to say, but because they have had no wish 
unduly to aggravate the feelings of an excitable race, 
that Liberal critics have hitherto refrained from 
taking serious notice of the seditious and violent 
threats which are now being poured forth by a 
section of the people of Ulster, and which are being 
re-echoed by Members of Parliament and ex- Ministers. 
Their forbearance has been mistaken for weakness, 
and they are taunted with having “ nothing to say ” 
in response to the clamour of the Ulster coercionists 
and their political allies. It is time that they spoke 
out plainly in reply to the foolish persons who 
imagine that they can bully the people of the United 
Kingdom into subservience to their wishes, and that 
by open threatenings of treason and civil war they 
can cow the Imperial Government into submission 
to their will. The plain truth about this Ulster 
agitation, which has secured the direct patronage 
of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, and which 
spreads through columns of envenomed newspaper 
rhetoric, is that it is a singularly unblushing piece 
of hypocrisy. The ground on which the agitation 
is based is hollow; the threats by which it is accom- 
panied are ridiculous; the manifestations of public 
opinion by which it is supported are largely artificial 
—manufactured for the occasion by the lavish ex- 
penditureof money; above all, the arguments by means 
of which these threatenings of treason and violence 
are defended are false and worthless from beginning 
to end. The case of Ulster is not so completely 
hidden from the eyes of the outer world that the men 
who are now manufacturing sedition in and around 
Belfast can hope to deceive the British public by 
their ingenious falsehoods. Every student of history 
knows that the freedom for which this particular 
section of the Ulster Protestants is now professing 
its readiness to fight, is a freedom of which it has 
consistently tried to deprive the great majority of 
the Irish people. Every intelligent person knows 
that it has not been on the side of the Roman 
Catholics that there has been religious intolerance in 
Ulster in the past, but that the party of bigotry and 
intolerance has been that which is now audaciously 
raising a cry against its own besetting sins. Every- 
body who has read the Home Rule Bill knows that it 
imposes an impassable barrier between the Dublin 
Parliament and any attempt at religious persecution, 
supposing for a moment that the Catholics of Ire- 
land were foolish and wicked enough to wish to 
make such an attempt. All these facts are patent to 
the wise, and, in face of them, the hysterics of the 
wild Ulsterman hardly seem to be worthy of serious 
consideration. 
But we are not concerned at this moment with 
the arguments put forward on behalf of Ulster. We 
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only wish that the excited rhetoricians of Belfast 
would for once in their lives condescend to par- 
ticulars, and tell us precisely how they are going to 
be injured by Home Rule. This, however, seems to 
be the last point to which they are likely to devote 
their attention. In the meantime that which de- 
mands plain speaking from English Liberals is the 
nature of the weapons to which Ulster in its ex- 
citement is resorting. We have said all along, and 
we repeat now, that we do not believe that the Pro- 
testantsof Ulster will carryout those desperate threats 
of rebellion and civil war in which they are 
indulging. But this fact does not make the wicked- 
ness of their present proceedings in any degree less 
flagrant. Above all, it affords no defence for the 
conduct of those English statesmen who are openly 
aiding and abetting in this campaign of treason. 
We may make large allowances for the natural 
excitement of the Ulsterman when he sees that his 
old position of privileged supremacy is about to be 
taken from him. We can make none for those 
English statesmen and politicians who have not 
been ashamed to instigate their political allies in 
Ulster to this outburst of violent threatenings. 
These men at least ought to know about what 
they are talking. To encourage the idea that 
civil war may break out in Ireland is nothing 
less than a crime. Perhaps Mr. Balfour nay not 
be so far besotted by his present policy as to be 
unable to imagine a reversal of the present case. If 
that be so, let him picture to himself what would 
have happened under the Coercion Act if Mr. Morley 
had joined the Irish Nationalists in proceedings 
similar te those we have witnessed this week in 
Ulster. Suppose it had been, not the minority but 
the great majority of the Irish people, who had 
assembled to declare their determination to offer a 
violent resistance to the acts of a Legislature which 
they regard as an alien one, and suppose Mr. Morley 
and a whole posse of English members had joined 
the Nationalists in this declaration; what would 
have been the line taken by Mr. Balfour as 
Chief Secretary? We can judge from his 
action under infinitely smaller provocation in the 
past. The meetings at which these treasonable 
declarations were made would have been ruthlessly 
broken up by the police, reinforced by the military. 
“Don't hesitate to shoot”’ would again have been 
the order of the day telegraphed from Dublin Castle, 
and by-and-bye, at some festive gathering of his 
political associates, Mr. Balfour would again have 
had the opportunity of evoking a cowardly and dis- 
graceful merriment by describing the struggles of 
some Irish or, possibly, some English Member of 
Parliament under the tortures inflicted upon him by a 
mob of brutal gaolers. Weare drawing no imaginary 
picture. Mr. Balfour himself will not venture to deny 
that this is what would have happened if the line of 
conduct which he and his Ulster allies are now pur- 
suing had been followed by the Nationalists and their 
English supporters when he was in office. No 
stronger testimony to the reality of the beneficent 
change which has taken place in the system of 
government in Ireland, as the result of the General 
Election, could be desired, than that which is 
afforded by the fact that Mr. Balfour and his 
associates are left at liberty to pursue their present 
campaign without any fear of those police prosecu- 
tions which would have followed such a campaign as 
a matter of course under the late Administration. 
The fact that they know themselves to be free 
under a Liberal Government from the penal con- 
sequences which would undoubtedly have attended 
similar action when the Tories were in power aggra- 
vates rather than diminishes the criminality of their 
conduct. Civil war is a terrible thing, the last and 





greatest of the curses that can fall upon a civilised 
nation. In Ireland it is the small minority that is 
recklessly threatening to resort to this extreme 
measure, under the belief that the threat will 
be sufficient to deter the people of the United 
Kingdom from carrying out that great policy of 


be] 


justice and conciliation to which they declared 


their adhesion at the General Election. And it 
is the “ party of law and order” in this country 
that is wickedly inciting the Irish minority to take 
this course. We have said repeatedly that we do 
not believe in the possibility of an armed Orange 
rebellion in Ireland. The men in that country who 
alone could lead such a rebellion, however wildly 
they may talk, will never follow their words by deeds. 
On this point we can speak with the assurance gained 
from the experience of the past. But though the 
men of position, of intelligence, of responsibility, in 
the North of Ireland will certainly shrink at the last 
moment from converting their violent threats into 
actions, we must not forget that in Ulster,as elsewhere, 
there is a residuum which is not likely to be so 
scrupulous, and which in its folly and fanatical 
excitement may provoke the collision of which 
unscrupulous orators now speak so lightly. We 
have had melancholy experience in the past of the 
excesses of brutal violence of which an Orange mob 
in Belfast is capable. No more disgraceful scenes 
than those which have attended some of the religious 
riots in that town have ever been witnessed in a 
civilised country. It is this inflammable mob, 
capable, as history proves, of deeds of fiendish 
cruelty and horror, that Mr. Balfour and his 
friends are now deliberately striving to lash 
into a state of frenzy. Ii they should succeed 
in their criminal enterprise, upon their heads and 
upon theirs alone will rest the responsibility. Nor 
is it possible to imagine a heavier responsibility rest- 
ing upon any men. There is no need to say—the 
very freedom now allowed to the Ulster agitators 
proves it—that the Executive Government of Ireland 
will do nothing to provoke a conflict, and will not 
attempt to interfere with the free exercise of their 
Constitutional rights by any body of Irishmen. But 
the duty of the Executive will be to preserve the 
peace and to put down the reign of violence and 
disorder at all costs; and if that treasonable resist- 
ance to authority, that attempt on the part of the 
minority to coerce and browbeat the majority, which 
is now so recklessly threatened, should take place, 
we may rest assured that the forces enrolled on the 
side of law and order will prove more than equal 
to the ungrateful but necessary task of repressing 
the reign of turbulence and treason. 





THE SPEAKER AND THE PRESS. 
TYVHE letter of the Serjeant-at-Arms to the editor 
Be of the Daily Chronicle last week, and the 
subsequent adoption of that letter by the Speaker, 
have been commented upon in some quarters in a 
manner which indicates that the critics are under 
a serious misapprehension. There is no need to go 
into the question of the offence originally given by a 
writer in the Daily Chronicle further than to say 
that no one can pretend that it was very serious. 
A sentence written in a hurry contained an ex- 
pression which laid the writer open to the rebuke of 
the House. The journalist implicated explained at 
the earliest opportunity that it was through sheer 
inadvertence that he had offended against the privi- 
leges of Parliament. No one will doubt his explana- 
tion, and most persons will think that the matter 
might very well have ended where it was left by Mr. 
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Gladstone and Mr. T. W. Russell; but the Serjeant- 
at-Arms and the Speaker thought otherwise, and the 
former official, with the full approval of his chief, 
wrote to the editor of the Daily Chronicle warning 
him that a second offence on the part of the same 
writer would probably be attended by very serious 
consequences. Most persons, we are sure, will join 
us in regretting that this letter was ever written. 
The language of the Daily Chronicle writer may 
have been foolish and indiscreet, but there does not 
seem to have been anything in it calling for the 
special kind of notice which it received at the hands 
of the officials of the House; and probably by this 
time both Mr. Peel and Mr. Erskine are sorry that 
they took any steps with regard to it. 

But some of our contemporaries have assumed 
that the action of these functionaries was an attempt 
to interfere with the freedom of the Press, and to 
set up a new political censorship over English 
journalism. If it had been anything of the kind, 
we should have been the first to denounce it. The 
Speaker has no more power to interfere with the 
free discussion of political questions in the Press 
than any private individual; and if by chance some 
occupant of the Chair were to attempt to limit the 
liberties of his fellow-citizens in this direction, he 
would assuredly incur an immediate and humiliating 
defeat. But nothing of the sort was attempted by 
the Speaker or the Serjeant-at-Arms with regard to 
the Daily Chronicle. What they did—mistakenly, as 
we think—was to attempt to keep up the discipline 
which they exercise within the walls of Parliament. 
The writer who had given offence was known to be 
one of those gentlemen who have received from the 
Speaker the special privilege of admission to the 
Lobby of the House, and there is no doubt that the 
warning conveyed to him meant that this privilege 
might possibly be withdrawn. We need hardly say 
that it is not necessary for a writer to secure admission 
to the Lobby in order to enable him to criticise with 
effect the speeches and the actions of our politicians. 
Many of the keenest and most pronounced political con- 
troversialists of our time are never seen in the Lobby 
or the Press Gallery. They form their opinions as 
the world at large does, from the reports of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and their criticisms are none 
the less pointed because they are not founded on the 
kind of knowledge a man gains through constant 
attendance in the precincts of Parliament. It is noi 
the case, therefore, that the warning addressed to 
the Daily Chronicle by the Serjeant-at-Arms involved 
any attempt to interfere with that free discussion 
of political questions which is the very life-breath 
of Englishmen. All that was meant was 
that those gentlemen to whom certain privileges 
are accorded by the officers of the House must not 
violate the unwritten but well-understood etiquette 
of the place. That etiquette is binding upon 
Members as well as strangers, though in the case 
of the former it is in the House itself and from the 
lips of the Speaker that any breach of taste or order 
receives notice. Over those who are not Members 
the Serjeant-at-Arms has jurisdiction, and his duty 
is to see that, as far as possible, these gentlemen, 
whether they be journalists or private individuals, 
do not give just cause of offence to any Member 
of the House. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the exercise of this jurisdiction is an un- 
precedented or altogether exceptional event. It is 
not sO many years since the name of a well- 
known journalist was struck off the Lobby-list 
because he had taken upon himself to address 
certain Members from whom he differed in 
politics with a freedom which they regarded as 
offensive. Old newspaper-men can recall not a few 
other cases in which the same penalty has been 





awarded for a variety of offences. In every instance 
the principle upon which the Serjeant-at-Arms has 
acted has been simple and intelligible, and has had 
nothing to do with any intention to interfere with 
the liberty of the Press. Members of Parliament, if 
they allow newspaper correspondents and reporters 
to mingle with them in the Lobby, have a right to 
insist that the etiquette which prevails amongst 
themselves shall be duly observed by these privileged 
visitors ; nor will any persons who regard the matter 
from a common-sense point of view see in this 
demand any infringement of the liberties of the 
Press. 

So much for the general question. So far as the 
particular offence of the Daily Chronicle is concerned, 
we have already expressed our opinion that it was 
not a case which called for the action of the Speaker. 
We may go further, and say that our contemporary 
is fully justified in drawing attention to the fact 
that other newspapers have erred in a manner which 
far exceeds any error that can be imputed to its 
correspondent without incurring rebuke or warning. 
Allusion has been made to some of the caricatures 
which appear in Punch and other illustrated weekly 
papers. These cannot always be regarded as free 
from offensiveness, and it is quite possible that some 
Member who felt that the licence of the caricaturist 
had in his own case been abused might appeal to 
the Speaker for protection. In that case, if last 
week’s precedent were to be followed, Mr. Peel 
would have to warn the artist at fault off the 
premises of the House of Commons. Surely it is 
obvious that the dignity of Parliament is not likely 
to be promoted by a proceeding of this kind. 
Members have an undoubted right to protect them- 
selves from offensive personalities; but where the 
line is to be drawn, and at what point criticism 
is to cease to be innocent or justifiable, no one can 
say. In these circumstances we believe that the 
officials of the House will do well not to move against 
any journalist, except when the provocation is so 
gross as to be inexcusable. Smaller offences against 
good taste may quite well be left to the judgment 
of the public. The particular correspondent who 
incurred the censures of the Serjeant-at-Arms last 
week is a vigorous and able writer who is not free 
from faults of a certain kind, but to whom it would 
be distinctly unfair to attribute the kind of offend- 
ing which alone would justify the action of the 
authorities of the House. If the threat of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms were to be carried out, he would 
probably write with still greater freedom and effect 
unhampered by the obligations which the possession 
of a special privilege imposes on him. There would, 
therefore, be no benetit to the subjects of his 
criticism from the action of the Speaker. But at 
the same time there would be no interference with 
the freedom of the Press. That freedom is too well 
secured to be in any danger from the officiousness 
of the servants of Parliament; and therefore, whilst 
we deprecate the action of the Serjeant-at-Arms in 
this particular case, we cannot see in it any of the 
dangers which some of our contemporaries fancy they 
have discovered. 








THE LATEST FRENCH CRISIS. 





TV\HREE Ministries falling and rising within a 

week is a remarkable record even tor France. 
M. Ribot was unexpectedly thrown out on a Budget 
question which had so little to do with any real 
reason for his dismissal that it only exhibited: the 
eagerness of the Chamber to get rid of him on any 
pretext. M. Carnot in his distress sent for one of 
his old used-up stock, M. Méline, who did manage 
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to collect the materials for a Ministry, but at 
the last moment the combination went to pieces 
because a young journalist who had never been 
in a Government before refused to tackle the 
mess at the French Treasury as Minister for 
Finance. Then M. Carnot sent for M. Casimir- 
Perier, who would have nothing to say to the 
business; then for M. Develle, who, remembering 
M. Ribot’s fate, was willing to continue at the 
Foreign Office in any Government that might be 
formed, but would not undertake to form one him- 
self; and finally, in despair, for M. Dupuy, an 
utterly unknown person who was serving in his 
first Government as a “discovery ’ of the damaged 
M. Bourgeois, and who but a little while ago 
was a schoolmaster at Ajaccio. Ajaccio has sent 
forth a saviour of society before now, and M. 
Dupuy may prove to be the missing deus ex 
machind. ‘There is, at any rate, the glamour 
of the unknown about him, and he has managed to 
get together a Ministry in which the young journalist 
above mentioned and other equally untried men have 
portfolios. It is under that Government France has 
the honour to live at the present writing. 

This dry-rotting of Ministries, this exhaustion of 
all the available reserves of the “ Republican con- 
centration,” is only the continuation of that process 
whose progress we have been noting ever since the 
Panama crisis began, and whose inevitable continua- 
tion to the bitter end is the one clear certainty that 
can be predicated from the present situation. How- 
ever steady or however frail M. Dupuy’s administra- 
tion may prove, it only awaits the destined hour 
when it must answer the riddle of Panama, or die— 
for this riddle comprises in it all the questions which 
vitally move the various sections of Frenchmen 
to-day, whether they be Anarchists, Revisionists, 
Moralists, or Reactionists, men who desire an end 
of Parliamentary Government because they want no 
Government at all, or men who want Parliamentary 
Government abolished because they believe in the 
rule of a Dictator. While M. Carnot at the Elysée 
continues sending for his emergency Prime Ministers, 
M. Andrieux is in the background hunting for Arton 
and rattling his wallet of reserved revelations, 
and it is he, one feels, and not the Ministers of 
hour to hour, who holds—in that wallet—the key of 
the future. M. Ribot’s fall is in its way, perhaps, 
the most impressive testimony of the destructive 
potency of Panama. It is but a span of weeks since 
M. Ribot was taken from a post in which he was 
held to be indispensable and placed at the head of a 
Government, simply because he was at once the 
most distinguished and the most virtuous man 
amongst the statesmen of the Republic. It is not 
too much to say that all good Frenchmen of what- 
ever party looked to him with eager hope to save the 
honour of their country from the disgraceful crisis 
which had overtaken it. Honest Republicans felt 
relieved and proud at the thought that the Republic 
in its hour of need could produce such a man as he 
to counterbalance and undo the evil wrcught by such 
men as the Rouviers and the Baihauts. Scarcely 
three months has passed, and M. Ribot retires, 
baffled and beaten, as helpless a failuxe as anyone. 
His very virtue has been his stumbling-block. There 
was both too much of it and too little of it. He 
went in for making examples, but he did not make 
enough of them or make them boldly enough. He 
threw the babes to the wolves of public opinion, and 
neither public opinion nor the friends of the babes 
were satished. His virtue, they said, impelled 
him to sacrifice old colleagues like M. Floquet 
and M. de Freycinet because they were in a 
more or less helpless position, but had not grit 
enough to hand over to justice men like M. Rouvier 





because for the moment they happened to be strong. 
He angered the Chamber without inspiring it with 
fear, and he further worried and humiliated the 
country with his futile prosecutions, which neither 
impressed its imagination nor glutted its appetite 
for victims. Inthe position which M. Ribot occupied 
for the past three months a man had to be either 
i thorough-going saint or a thorough-going villain, 
and M. Ribot was neither. The result is a good 
Foreign Minister spoiled for France at a time when a 
good Foreign Minister is one of her most vital 
necessities. M. Ribot will probably come to London 
as ambassador, and he will, of course, make a very 
good one. But he is far more badly needed as 
the fixture he used to be in the Foreign Office at 
home, where his experience, tact and steadiness 
would be priceless things when Governments are 
changing with such bewildering rapidity, and when 
the continuity and balance of France’s foreign policy 
may be at any moment imperilled at the hands of 
ineptitude or unscrupulous ambition. 

It is hard to believe that M. Dupuy can succeed 
where M. Ribot has failed, and in France the 
general feeling seems to be that his is but a stop- 
gap administration, which cannot Jast even until 
the elections. Still, it has on its side the fact that 
it is quite an unknown quantity, and it is as likely 
as itis not that it may develop vitality and power. 
Should it come to grief, however, there remains, we 
are assured, M. Constans in reserve, waiting to be 
asked, with a Cabinet ready made, and in the exhaus- 
tion even of mediocrities it may be found necessary, 
after all, to fall back upon him. M. Carnot knows 
better than to send for him just now, when the 
elections are as yet a little way off, and when he 
would be annibilated in the interval by the Chinese 
battery which M. Rochfort is supposed to hold in 
readiness for him. But on the eve of the elec- 
tions it is conceivable he might come on and 
chance the possibility of M. Rochfort’s artillery 
not having time to operate effectively before 
the crisis would be over. His strong hand with 
the provincial prefects might once again do good 
electioneering service. What the elections them- 
selves may bring must remain to the last hour an 
impenetrable mystery. The best that can be hoped 
for, to our judgment, is that they may put an end to 
the fetish of Republican concentration and start the 
Republic upon a career of regular and responsible 
Party Government, as in England or America. 
With either a strong Radical party capable of 
sustaining a Government by itself and balanced by 
a strong Conservative Opposition, or vice versd, with 
a strong Conservative party consisting of men from 
the Right, and supporting a Government of which 
the Prime Minister would be, say, the Count de Mun, 
we could imagine the Republic getting successfully 
along. Things may be much nearer to this solution 
than many are inclined to imagine. 








AN UN-BRITISH TEMPER, 





HERE are some facts of this remarkable period 

of transition—when a touch may determine the 
direction of a tendency—which it is particulariy 
important to face frankly. One of these—it is a 
matter to which we have already made reference—is 
the temper in which certain leaders amongst the 
working classes approach the great questions of the 
time, and the temper in which they regard the 
political institutions which Englishmen have in- 
herited from their ancestors. In political progress 
temper is everything. It is the sane, tolerant, and 
patient temper of the British people, the true temper 
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of freemen, which has hitherto determined the mar- 
vellous course of British reform—that course which has 
commanded the admiration of the world, and which 
has brought the British people, working classes and 
all, to a degree of advancement, political, social and 
material, a long distance ahead of every other nation 
on the globe. The national temper, in fact, is the 
quality in which all other nations, however else they 
may regard us, admit our supremacy. One nation 
may deem us illogical, another dull, another slow, 
another unsentimental; but for our temper they all 
have to envy us. That has carried us successfully 
over difficulties which have brought them again and 
again to bloodshed and futility. The genius for 
surrounding a steadfast determination with all the 
qualities which are summed up in those two charac- 
teristically British phrases, common-sense and give- 
and-take—such is the peculiar genius of the British 
race as exemplified in political action. It is that 
which has made the history of the race one steady 
march of progress, and which has created that land 
of the poet’s boast :— 


“A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


In the present era, which is one of the stages or 
crises of our development, when new forces have 
come into being and great questions are ripe for the 
statesman’s hand, it will depend upon the part which 
the national temper plays in-our proceedings whether 
we continue our progress through the method of 
reform, or, imitating less wise and less fortunate 
countries, plunge for the first time into the vicious 
circle of revolution and reaction. 

Now, if we were to take certain utterances 
of their professed leaders on the platform and 
in the press as representative of the sentiments 
of the working classes, we should be forced to 
the conclusion that the national temper had in a 
large degree deserted those masses of the population 
whom Liberal legislation in recent years has armed 
with the franchise and whose liberties Parliament is 
preparing still further to extend. Happily we do 
not believe these utterances are genuinely repre- 
sentative. We believe the fund of common-sense is 
as amply and widely distributed among the English 
working class as itis amongst any class of the 
community. The flightiness of view, the narrowness, 
rancour, and intolerance of disposition manifested in 
some of these utterances are characteristic only of 
the leaders who deliver them, as they are of the 
leaders of class agitations at all times, and in this 
country are likely to have much less influence with 
the mass than similar utterances of leaders would have 
elsewhere. Nevertheless they are bound to have a 
certain influence, and so must be counted with. These 
gentlemen are leaders after all. They are English- 
men, too, and, by being brought to consider the 
matter, may perhaps come back themselves to a 
more English frame of mind. As it is, their temper 
is distinctly un-English. It is far more typical of 
the meridian of Berlin or Paris than it is of that 
of London or Newcastle-on-Tyne. We _ have 
already called attention to the spirit in which Mr. 
Keir Hardie, M.P., denounces that “ penny-in-the- 
slot machine,” the House of Commons—for which 
his contempt has so increased that he appears of 
late to have given up attending there. Mr. John 
Burns, from whom we expected better, has now 
been attacking that institution, once so revered of 
liberty-lovers, in a not more enlightened or sym- 
pathetic strain. Last Sunday (if he is correctly 
reported) he described it at the India Dock Gates 
as “the mistress of political roués and the strumpet 





of political debauchees.”” These elegant epithets 
he applied to the most democratic Parliament that 
ever assembled, because he found that, like the 
world, it contained all sorts of people, amongst them 
people like Mr. James Lowther—whom Mr. Burns 
apparently would like to be able to dispose of on the 
plan of the Duchess in “ Alice in Wonderland,” who 
had only to say “ Off with his head!’ whenever she 
met anyone who displeased her. We have only seen 
a very condensed report of Mr. Burns’s speech, and 
may be doing him an injustice; but judging from 
that report, which contained other strong statements, 
the temper of the speech was anything but what we 
had learned to expect from the member for Batter- 
sea. The most typical utterance of the kind to 
which we allude, however, is an article by Mr. 
Tom Mann in the Contemporary Review for this 
month. Mr. Mann roundly declares his belief 
that “Members of Parliament as a body do not 
honestly try to work for the national welfare.” 
His idea is that the House of Commons consists 
of railway directors, landowners, ship-owners, and 
colliery proprietors, all looking after their special 
class interests and more or less busy at checking the 
efforts of working-men to obtain better conditions of 
toil. His contempt for the whole thing and his im- 
patience with it consequently know no bounds. 
“Every man capable of realising an ideal,’”’ he says, 
“and of working for humanity ’’—note the fine 
assumption of a monopoly by his own type of all the 
higher virtues, which is one of the traits of this class 
of labour leader—* groans within himself at the 
knowledge of these things,” and asks himself, “Is 
it possible to use this institution of Parliament to help 
on the social betterment of the community?” Then 
Mr. Mann proceeds: 


** Now the one thing abundantly clear in connection with 
Parliament is this, that aristocrats and plutocrats boss the 
show, that democracy rarely gets a look in, and that when 
it does it is on the same conditions as when the contestants 
in a tug-of-war by sheer force compel the opposing party to 
move their heels nearer to the centre they wish to avoid in 
order to get a firmer resistance. The nauseating talk of 
what the one or the other party has given to democracy is so 
loathsome that, for decency’s sake, it is high time politicians 
dropped it ; such bunkum is seen through by all but the 
veriest blockheads, and when these same politicians offer 
their great services to the constituencies ‘free, gratis, and 
for nothing,’ as the quacks put it—well, the workmen of 
to-day know what it means; and whilst some put their 
tongue in cheek and close one eye, others feel disposed to 
treat so magnanimous a candidate with rotten eggs.” 


Mr. Mann is recommending the payment of 
members. He goes on: 


“Fortunately for the welfare of the British Empire, 
inside of five years wealthy men will be at a great dis- 
count as candidates for Parliament. Instead of being 
qualified by their wealth such men will be avoided, left 
severely alone, and that because it is the determined in- 
tention of the workmen electors of the British Isles to 
democratise the British Parliament. I emphasise 
plutocracy here, because, in the workers’ opinion, the 
modern plutocratic friend is frequently a worse enemy than 
the aristocratic foe, and it is an intimate knowledge of this 
fact that has caused the advanced section of workers to 
demonstrate their contempt for both political parties. 

. Autocrat and aristocrat must go, both of them. . . 
Those plutocrats who magnanimousiy offer their services 
for nothing will be treated as Parliamentary ‘blacklegs’ ; 
and, if this is not desirable, some pretended friends of 
democracy must be careful in the future to demand not 
merely payment of members, but payment of a// members : 
to do otherwise means to give those who possess capital a 
mean advantage over those who do not possess it.” 


We repeat it is the temper of this dictum which 
is remarkable rather than its ideas. A French 


2 See 
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revolutionist might talk in this spirit when attacking 
a ministry run by Baron Reinach and a Chamber 
rotten with the corruption of Panama. It is hardly 
the language one would look for from an English 
working man, concerning a House of Commons in 
which a Liberal Government has just introduced an 
Employers’ Liability Bill and a Parish Councils 
Bill. We would fain hope that this article was 
penned by Mr. Mann in a mood not common with 
him, and that he has not considered what the con- 
sequences would be, consequences of violent action 
followed by violent reaction, if the social movement 
in general were to be conducted in a similar temper. 
Taking the language as it is, it is that of a man 
thoroughly ridden with all the passions and hobbies 
of the familiar revolutionary type of the Continent. 
There is the same narrowness of vision, the same 
downright and morose class hatred, the same dark 
suspicion and jealousy of “ pretended friends,” the 
same insolent assumption that every opponent must 
be either dishonest or a fool, the same fanatical 
worship of a fallacious logic, the same dictatorial 
impatience for results and confident belief that his 
particular brand of pills will not only cure the earth- 
quakes, but cure them instanter, which have led the 
revolutionist at all times from truculent talk to 
truculent deeds, and landed him and those who 
followed him, by an inevitable process, in a welter of 
excess and disillusion. To the holder of the above 
language our motley world is summed up in three 
classes—aristocrats, plutocrats, and working men 
or “ proletarians,” and his ideal of a legislature is 
apparently a sort of National Convention, consisting 
exclusively of the proletarians, and giving effect to 
all its “ principles “’ as rapidly and smoothly as the 
Tiers Etat at Versailles abolished the land taxes and 
bestowed a constitution on San Domingo. Mr. 
Mann speaks as if he believed that by a wave of the 
arm a legislature of human beings, provided they 
are sufficiently like himself, could settle every 
difficulty. The invariable sequel of such a belief 
is a loss of faith in Parliamentary institutions 
altogether. We can imagine Mr. Mann, having 
decreed that certain things must be “ wiped 
out’ and that certain persons “must go,” and 
finding that his decrees are not obeyed as fast as 
he expected—finding that his “ constitution does 
not march * in fact—sighing for a still shorter and 
sharper machinery. If the loathings, the disgusts, 
and the contempts to which he already admits, the 
doubts he openly expresses, with regard to the 
efficiency of the Parliamentary institution for carry- 
ing out his desires, go on developing, we may yet 
have in Mr. Mann a very fine specimen of the revo- 
lutionary tyrant @ la Francaise. An English working 
man willing to swap the House of Commons for a 
Committee of Public Safety would be a novel freak 
of evolution, but Mr. Mann is on the high logical 
road to such a consummation. From rotten eggs 
delivered in bad temper, to the desire for sterner 
methods of removing political difficulties, is not 
—in logic, at any rate—so very long a step. 
Mr. Mann may not have dwelt on these con- 
siderations, and as he isan Englishman after all, 
with presumably his modicum of good-humour and 
common-sense somewhere about him, it may do him 
good to have them brought to his attention. 

We do not know what reaction is in this country, 
because our habit has been to proceed not by revo- 
lution and violence, but by the sure, and steadier if 
somewhat slower, method of reform. But if we 
were to change our British temper for a French 
one, we should very soon learn what sort of things 
reaction, disillusion, and the checking and setting 
yg of progress can be both in social and political 
ife. 





FINANCE. 





HE banking disaster in Melbourne, for which we 
have been preparing our readers for some time 
past, unfortunately occurred on Tuesday, when the 
Commercial Bank of Australia was compelled to close 
its doors. There is no harm now in saying plainly 
that for upwards of a month there has been a run 
upon that bank and two or three others, and that 
the gravest fears have been entertained as to the 
result. Strange to say, hardly any information has 
been publicly given to creditors in thiscountry. But 
the well-informed were aware that the Victorian 
Government had become so alarmed that it put 
pressure upon the Associated Banks to give 
assistance. Up to the last moment it was 
hoped that they would do so on _ condition 
that the bank was voluntarily liquidated im- 
mediately afterwards. But, apparently, on in- 
vestigation, the Associated Banks found that it 
would be too risky to do this. At all events, they 
offered no more than a million and three-quarters, 
and the offer was declined, it would seem on the 
ground that, if the bank handed over the securities 
required, it would practically have no good assets 
remaining. Very properly, therefore, the directors 
decided to suspend. On the 31st December the total 
deposits somewhat exceeded 12 millions, of which 
about 6 millions were raised in this country for long 
periods at high rates of interest. It is known that 
a large proportion of the British depositors had given 
notice that at the termination of the period for 
which they had deposited they would withdraw 
their money. Unfortunately the deposits raised in 
Australia were held either at call or for very short 
periods. The Australian depositors in consequence 
have withdrawn very large sums; and as the repay- 
ment of the British depositors would be very large 
in May next, it became imperative either to obtain 
assistance from the other banks or to go into liquida- 
tion. The failure will cause very heavy losses to the 
saving classes in Scotland, where most of the British 
deposits were raised. Unfortunately, Scotch in- 
vestors have suffered severely already from the 
failure of other Australian banks and mortgage 
companies, and from the suspension of the New 
Oriental and the English Bank of the River Plate. 
In the long run the Commercial Bank may be able 
to repay the deposits in full, but for a considerable 
time the depositors will have to remain without their 
money. And what adds to their difficulties is that 
the interest warrants posted in London on the 
30th March, which could not be cashed on account 
of the Easter Bank Holidays, were returned unpaid 
on Tuesday. The depositors, therefore, are deprived 
of a payment on which they were counting con- 
fidently, and at the same time see their capital locked 
up for an indefinite period. The incident, naturally, 
has added to the distrust that has existed so long. 
People fear that the withdrawals from all kinds of 
Anglo-Colonial and Anglo-foreign banks may go on; 
and, at all events, it is clear that the blow to Australia 
itself will be very serious. It will be well, therefore, 
for investors to bear in mind that possibly the worst 
effects of the failure have not yet been felt. As 
regards the proposed scheme of reorganisation, we 
would only say at present that there is nothing to 
show that the Bank, if set afloat again, has any 
chance of recovering credit, and that it ought not to 
be left under the same management as has brought 
it to its present pass. 

In the money market the suspension has in- 
tensified the unwillingness to engage in nev risks. 
There is as yet no sign of actual alarm, for it is 
hoped that no great losses will fall directly upon the 
City. But there is anxiety and uncertainty, which 
naturally lead to the exercise of great caution. On 
Thursday the payment of the interest on the 
National Debt largely increased the supply of money 
in the open market, and rates therefore declined. 
But, bearing in mind the crisis in Melbourne, and 
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the state of affairs in the United States, it is doubt- 
ful whether the anticipated ease will be realised— 
especially as we are about to have a Brazilian loan 
here, and in Berlin the German and Prussian Govern- 
ments are raising fifteen millions sterling. The price 
of silver has again declined to 37id. per ounce, 
although the India Council still refuses to sell its 
bills and telegraphic transfers under Is. 2}d. per 
rupee. The market evidently does not believe that 
the Council will be long able to insist upon the price, 
for it obtained in the past financial year nearly a 
million sterling less than it required, and it wants in 
the new year over a million sterling more than it did 
in the past year. Either, therefore, it will have to 
begin to sell freely, or it must raise a loan in London ; 
and the latter course, in the long run, would add to 
its difficulties. 








THE MARQUIS DE MORES. 





HE last time I had seen Antoine-Amédée-Marie- 

Vincent-Manca, Marquis de Morés, was at lunch 
in Hanoi. And he will bear me out in remembering 
what a very bad lunch it was, for though our hosts 
of the Banque de I'Indo-Chine had done their best 
it is impossible to get anything decent to eat in the 
capital of Tongking. I have never come so near 
to starving as during the ten days I passed there. 
At that time M. de Morés was devoted heart and 
soul to his plan for a railway to tap the supposed 
wealth of southern China through Tongking, and 
destroy the “ piracy’ which then, as now, was 
the bane of the colony, by restoring to the “ pirates” 
that work which the French occupation had taken 
from them. Surveys had been made, costs calculated, 
engineers conditionally engaged, “ pirates” recruited 
for labourers, and only one thing was lacking—the 
consent and assistance of the French Government. 
That was never given, and M. de Morés returned 
to France a bitterly disappointed man. The Franco- 
Chinese railway, however, was only one of his 
precious schemes. Having married an American 
lady he had launched himself with probably more 
enthusiasm than discretion into the hazardous busi- 
ness of cattle-ranching on a large scale, and I believe 
the results were not satisfactory. On his way to the 
Far East he had spent some months shooting big 
game in India, and when I saw him in Hongkong 
he had an enormous battery of large-bore rifles 
spread out on his bed. 

For whatever Morés does he does with a will. 
He is blessed with a magnificent physique, he is one 
of the handsomest men in Paris, and he is apparently 
insensible to three things—fatigue, fear, and conse- 
quences. His temper is quick, and the fact that he 
is ready to take up sword or pistol on the slightest 
provocation no doubt surrounds him with a certain 
amount of respect from his contemporaries which 
his opinions would otherwise hardly secure for him. 
He is considered one of the very best shots in France, 
and though he is not by any means a fencer of the first 
rank he is an extremely awkward adversary. I was 
talking the other day with his fencing-master, the 
famous Ayat, about the duel in which he killed the 
unfortunate Captain Mayer a short time ago. “ No,” 
said Ayat, “the marquis is not de la premiére force 
in the school, though he has improved very much 
lately; several of these gentlemen are better 
fencers. But he is very brave, very strong, and 
very serious, and his attack is therefore a very 
dangerous one.” Since his return to France the 
Marquis de Morés has thrown himself into politics 
as a Socialist, and particularly as an anti-Semite; 
and his extreme views, his personal recklessness 
in advocating them, his wealth, his _ social 
influence, his boundless energy, and no doubt 
the peculiar piquancy which comes from the 


‘contrast between his circumstances—as the heir to 


a dukedom—and his theories, have combined to bring 
him into a position of great prominence, which may 
at any moment develop into one of great power. He 





has been engaged in stumping France on an anti-Jew 
and anti-Government crusade, and in Paris he is at 
the head of a rapidly forming system of labour 
organisation. All this in France involves consider- 
able personal risk, but he appears rather to enjoy it. 
Not long ago, when his platform at the Tivoli 
Vauxhall was stormed by a savage crowd of op- 
ponents armed with iron chairs for weapons, most 
people behind him bolted like rabbits, and hid them- 
selves under whatever they could find. Morés alone 
stood motionless in the middle, calmly awaiting the 
onset, one hand hidden under his coat behind his 
back. In this hand was a huge bowie-knife, but 
fortunately a charge of police arrived just in time 
to deprive him of any excuse for using it. The 
police have a sneaking fondness for this democratic 
aristocrat, and often they have extricated him 
from some foolish and dangerous position with a 
persuasive “ Allons, Monsieur le Marquis, allons!” 
when a less liked man would have been roughly 
handled by them. He lives in a splendid hotel 
in the fashionable Rue de Tilsit, but he has several 
queer haunts in Paris where he meets his fellow- 
workers and plans his campaigns. He gave me 
rendezvous in one of these in the Rue du Mont 
Thabor, a series of rooms on the ground floor, with 
two big outside doors like a coach-house, and fur- 
nished with a few plain chairs and tables. 

“A brief summary of my views—of our position?” 
he said, when we had reminded each other of Far 
Eastern experiences for a few minutes, “ that is very 
easy ;” and he started off with the fluency of a man 
who has explained the same thing a hundred times. It 
will, of course, be understood that I am repeating his 
own words so far as possible (he insisted on speaking 
English), and entirely without comment. They are 
interesting as those of a large number of people in 
France, and as now being so determinedly propa- 
gated by a remarkable man whom a turn of the 
wheel may place any day in a position to give 
practical effect to them. 

“In as few words as possible, this is what we 
hold: Our country is not governed according to its 
wants; it is imprisoned in a central organisation ; 
it is a financial power instead of a political Govern- 
ment. The whole country is worked in the interest 
of this financial organisation. At the head of it is 
‘la haute banque’ —the Rothschilds, the great 
banking interests. Their agents throughout the 
country are the Opportunists and the Freemasons. 
In the provinces all local life is crushed out, and no- 
body is anything who does not belong to the clique. 
Bit by bit the Government, increasing by natural 
laws, and having time on its side as against other 
enterprises broken up by the laws of the country 
and the laws of succession, has swallowed up nearly 
everything, and all the institutions have been worked 
in the interest of the strongest element. All the 
money and all the savings of the country, instead of 
going to industrial, commercial, or agricultural pur- 
suits, have gone to Government loans, patronised by 
the bankers, the latter, being rich, preferring a 
small rate of interest and easy collection through 
Government to big profits and commercial risks. 
The result has been the decrease of local production 
and the fostering of Free Trade.” 

I must have made an involuntary sound of sur- 
prise at this last astonishing statement, for the 
Marquis added quickly, “ Yes, of Free Trade, which 
is fatal toFrance. This is a self-producing country 
—we have the soil and the brains. England is a 
trading country. France is not prepared to colonise 
or to engage in big colonial ventures. She has no 
great trading houses to that effect, and all our 
colonies have been military conquests and political 
outlets for political servants. Therefore, under 
present circumstances, France must be Protectionist : 
she must intensify her local production, and supply 
herself with as much of the raw material for her 
industries as she can, her commercial navy being 
incapable of competing with that of England in 
numbers or in cost. The financial Government 
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of this country has also special interests in 
contradiction to the local interests of France, 
and our object is to break the existing central- 
isation and replace it by strong local organi- 
sations—the representation of interests replac- 
ing parliamentary Government, and leaving to 
the central Government only foreign relations, 
general finances, the defence of the country, and the 
preservation of order inside and outside. As regards 
the masses, we intend to try and associate labour 
and capital, and to give a real interest in the patrie 
to the proletariat by interesting them in it as 
property. This, we think, can only be done through 
credit, and we say that in exchange for universal 
military service we must give the use of universal 
credit to the citizens. Our actual campaign has for 
object to compel the masses to reflect on economic 
problems, to organise local groups, to secure com- 
munication of their wants, and through a mandat 
impératif to compel the next candidates for the 
constituencies to promise to carry them out.” 

“When you say ‘we,’ whom exactly do you 
mean ?”’ 

“ Well, ‘we’ are workers and fighters. We are 
(1) opposing to the people the actual Government 
because it is not democratic; we are (2) social or- 
ganisers—that is, a more accurate expression than 
‘Socialists’—we are (3) anti Juif/s; weare (4) patriots 
—first as Nationalists, and second as Internation- 
alists.”’ 

“ Now what is your position as anti-Juifs ?” 

“We are not waging a religious war. The Jews, 
under real or false names, constitute 10 per cent. of 
the population, here and in every other country. 
We cannot tell their exact numbers here, because 
since the census of 1876 no religious data are given, 
and thus they escape notice. But out of 200 mil- 
liards of French capital the Jews hold eighty mil- 
liards. According to the Ministry of the Interior 
the annual business of France amounts to sixty 
milliards, and out of this the Rothschilds with their 
five milliards of capital, the control of the national 
credit, the Banque de France, the railways and the 
insurances, do fifteen milliards. The Ephrussis and 
the Jewish group controlling the wheat business of 
France, and the Pereires controlling the steam navi- 
gation, do another twenty, leaving for the rest of 
the nation a balance of twenty-five milliards, and 
this only by the consent of the haute banque Juive. 
Nobody can aim at anything whatever in this 
country without their permission. The origin of 
our group lay in some men who having been crushed 
by the combination determined to break it. The 
moment the country is decentralised the Jews can- 
not, by buying up the heads of departments, use the 
resources of their country in their personal interest, 
and they will thus become less dangerous.” 

“You are advocating the confiscation of the 
Rothschilds’ wealth, are you not?” 

“Pardon me. Sequestration — not confiscation. 
We desire the revision by the Haute Cour de Justice 
of certain scandalous fortunes with the view of a 
return of a great part of them to the nation. This 
would bring back thirty milliards, and nearly pay 
off the national debt.” 

“ Have you any hopes of accomplishing this ?” 

“The whole country is rising. We have a strong 
nation and a good army ; these people have only the 
finance.” 

“But who is with you?” 

“Our strength lies in the fact that a majority 
of the people are already against them. Look at 
our success at Lyons, look at Bordeaux, where I 
and my friends are going to address a meeting next 
week. There are 5,000 places, and 20,000 applications 
for tickets have come in. Look at the Libre Parole, 
which circulates 300,000 copies. And we are or- 
ganising ourselves as national Socialists against 
whatever may happen. I myself am about to start 
a new paper, to be called La Délivrance, for the 
discussion of labour questions. I am dividing its 
capital into one million shares, which I am going to 





distribute to our different provincial groups, for 
them to keep if they like, or to sell and keep the 
money for purposes of organisation and defence of 
national labour. Finally, at the next election 200 
Deputies will come back with a mandat impératif 
from their constituents to vote a crédit ouvrier.” 

I went out through the coach-house doors quite 
dazed with the vista opened up by these extraor- 
dinary opinions and plans. HENRY NORMAN. 





MARTYRS OF NONCONFORMITY. 


HIS week a significant event in English history 
has been commemorated by a series of meet- 


ings in London. Three hundred years ago, early in, 


the morning of the 6th of April, 1593, John Green- 
wood and Henry Barrowe were executed at Tyburn 
because they denied the supremacy of Queen Eliza- 
beth over the Church. Technically, no doubt the 
charge was one of sedition; but the exposition of 
Free Church principles was treason in those days, 
and Barrowe and Greenwood were Independents. 
A few weeks later,on May 29th, John Penry, the 
Evangelist of Wales, shared the same fate. His place 
of execution was St. Thomas-a-Watering, Old Kent 
Road, the spot for executions in Surrey; and these 
three, university men all of them, form the three 
most prominent martyrs in the cause of Inde- 
pendency. It is the tercentenary of their deaths 
that is to be observed. 

The idea that the Protestant Church of England 
has alone furnished martyrs in this country is entirely 
erroneous. That Church which had suffered so 
cruelly in the reign of Mary Tudor caused the 
Nonconformists of Elizabeth's reign to suffer almost. 
as cruelly in its turn. Bishops filled the noisome and 
pestilential prisons with Baptists and Independents, 
and caused several of their leaders to be put to death. 
But the prisons were so foul that many died therein, 
for no beneficent Habeas Corpus Act existed to 
ensure their speedy hearing at the bar of justice, and 
the settlement of their case. And these who perished 
in gaol must be added to the roll of English Free 
Church martyrs. 

Briefly, the Separatists of Queen Elizabeth's reign 
were the historical ancestors of many of the Non- 
conformists of to-day. They were men and women 
who despaired of further reform within the borders 
of the Church of England, and regarded any out- 
ward connection between Church and State as 
unscriptural. Yet in essence English Nonconformity 
really dates back much farther—even to John 
Wycliffe himself. In essence that great Englishman 
taught much the same views as are now generally 
held by Protestant Nonconformists, and sent the 
fiery cross of civil and religious liberty throughout 
the land. Should anyone doubt this, let him im- 
partially study the “Conclusions” of the famous 
petition to Parliament of the Lollards—the followers 
of Wycliffe—in 1395. Lollardism had its martyrs, 
endured its persecutions, and was disgraced by 
certain extravagances, but it continued to exist 
until it became blended with the Reforma- 
tion. Then arose the Separatism of Elizabeth’s 
reign. But a Baptist church is believed to have 
existed in 1417, and several Baptist churches claim to 
have existed before Elizabeth came to the throne. 
Thus Hill Cliff, Warrington, dates from 1522; 
Eythorne, in Kent, from 1550; and Coggeshall Road, 
at Braintree, from the same year. Possibly these 
were originally Lollardist. The early history, how- 
ever, of several “ congregations” appears wrapped in 
much obscurity, no doubt because of the persecution 
that existed; but we come on more solid ground 
when we find, from a State paper, that a Congrega- 
tional church used to exist at Plummers’ Hall in 1567, 
and that its members and its pastor, Richard Fitz, 
were haled to Bridewell. But Horningsham Congre- 
gational church, in Wiltshire, claims to date from 
1566, and is, so far as we are aware, the oldest Con- 
gregational church now existing in England. It 
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seems to be incontestable, therefore, that Noncon- 
formity in this country is much older than some 
persons would like to allow. 

This was somewhat the ecclesiastical condition of 
England when a clergyman named John Greenwood, 
a Cambridge man, retreated to Lord Rich’s house at 
Rochford, Essex, where he accepted a chaplaincy. 
Lord Rich was a Puritan leader, and here Greenwood 
committed the great “crime” of conducting services 
not in accordance with the order of the Church of 
England ; finally he separated from that Church. 
He was at length arrested when holding a “ conven- 
ticle” at Henry Martin's houst in London, and shut 
up in the Clink prison. 

He had a friend, Henry Barrowe, a Cambridge 
man and a lawyer—a member of Gray’s Inn. 
Barrowe was of the same way of thinking as 
Greenweod, and on Sunday morning, November 
19th, 1586, he called at the Clink to visit his friend in 
affliction. The gaoler allowed him to enter, but 
with most astounding illegality refused to permit 
him to depart. The man appears to have done this 
because it was known that Whitgift, the Primate, 
wished Barrowe to be arrested. Thus, without any 
warrant whatever, a lawyer was imprisoned, and 
kept in prison for years, simply to justify the spite 
of an Archbishop. It is difficult to realise that such 
monstrous illegality could be perpetrated in the 
heart of the City of London only three hundred 
years ago. 

Barrowe and Greenwood appear to have been 
frequently haled before various courts and commis- 
sions, and these examinations gave them oppor- 
tunities of stating their opinions. Further, they 
wrote much in prison, and a waiting-maid is said to 
have smuggled their manuscripts out of gaol ina 
jug. Nevertheless, whether the famous Martin 
Marprelate tracts were written in the old Fleet 
prison by Barrowe remains a mystery. It is stated 
by some that Penry was Martin Marprelate, or wrote 
some of the tracts, but, in truth, their authorship is 
not known. Barrowe, however, must have become a 
very prominent man in the Separatist controversy, 
for the various Congregational churches that were 
springing up were called “ Barrowist synagogues,” 
and Independents were also called Barrowists. 
Further, they were known as Brownists, from Robert 
Browne—a relative of Lord Burleigh—who did much 
to put the views of the Independents into literary 
shape, and he became the most prominent leader of 
the denomination in those days. No doubt it was 
the influence of Burleigh alone which prevented him 
from sharing the fate of Barrowe. 

In 1592 Greenwood was released from prison on 
bail, and at Southwark he met John Penry, who had 
studied both at Cambridge and at Oxford. He had 
laboured to evangelise his native Wales, and had 
fled to Scotland to evade arrest at the hand of 
Whitgift. ‘Their meetings at Southwark were 
watched, and arrests followed. The pastor of this 
Southwark church was Francis Johnson, who had 
been converted to Independency by a _ book of 
Barrowe and Greenwood, and who afterwards 
settled in Holland. But Barrowe and Greenwood 
were condemned to death, and finally were executed, 
almost in secret, at an early hour on a morning 
of the following April. Penry suffered in like 
manner a few weeks later in May. He seéms to have 
been a man of beautiful character and of scholarly 
attainments, and his case appears to have excited 
much sympathy. Shortly afterwards perpetual 
banishment was decreed against the Separatists 
instead of death. In the debates on the Bill enacting 
this punishment Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have 
informed Parliament that there were 20,000 “ Brown- 
ists” in London and East Anglia, and he very per- 
tinently wanted to know how such large numbers 
could be dealt with by the Bill. That they were 
not all banished seems clear, for 1,500 Nonconformist 
ministers were said to be still in England at the 
date of the Queen’s death. Many, however, passed 
into exile. 





Such, in brief, is the story of the three men 
whose martyrdom will be celebrated this week ; but 
it is a mistake to regard the event as of narrow 
sectarian interest only. These three men played 
their part in the great battle for civil and religious 
liberty, and though they perished at the time, the 
principles for which they died have won glorious 
triumphs since then. 








UN PREUX CHEVALIER. 





R. ALBERT CHEVALIER holds a distinguished 
but perilous position. He is the one music- 
hall singer whom all the world is agreed to commend. 
In a delightfully naive article in the English Illus- 
trated Magazine, he has nothing but scorn for the 
critics who failed to appreciate “ Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom- 
de-Ay.” That terrible ditty was “a popular success, 
but a critic’s success—oh, no!” The sarcasm is 
somewhat blunted by the fact that this song is 
happily dead beyond recall; while the ballads which 
Mr. Chevalier has made welcome even to the despised 
critic, are enjoying a longevity which the music-hall 
has rarely witnessed. We cannot help suspecting that 
Mr. Chevalier’s zeal for the reputation of his fellow- 
artists is due to a dread lest the fame which makes 
him figure in magazines should excite the resentment 
of the singers who have to be content with the 
ordinary patronage of the Tivoli or the Pavilion. 
Nobody invites the “ Vital Spark” or any of the 
innumerable “ sisters” of the music-hall to expound 
their views on art to the readers of high-class 
periodicals. So Mr. Chevalier is a little nervous 
about his own elevation, and is perpetually clutching 
at this or that heroine of the “halls” to share the 
dizzy eminence. “To my mind,” he says, “Miss 
Jenny Hill is one of the most genuine artists on the 
English stage. She is a genius,a marvel.” When 
he writes the inevitable article for the Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Chevalier will probably seize the 
opportunity of extolling the merits of Miss Bessie 
Bellwood, or of the lady who sheds tears when she 
warbles to a rejected lover her readiness to have a 
drink with him. 


* And when you're broke, of course you'll have one ‘long o’ me.” 


This anxiety to conciliate the ladies of his 
profession suggests that, in Mr. Chevalier’s experi- 
ence, the imputation of giving yourself airs of 
culture is liable to excite painful prejudice behind the 
scenes at the Tivoli. Mr. Chevalier has a lonely dis- 
tinction which demands the subtlest diplomacy. It 
may be quite impossible to explain to the lady who is 
a genius and a marvel why her songs are not popular 
with deans and chapters like ‘‘The Coster’s Serenade.” 
That plaintive wail from the barrow has found 
echoes even in Royal nurseries, where Miss Bessie 
Bellwood’s robust choruses are not likely to resound. 
Society has taken up the sentimental “coster;” his 
“pearlies’’ are resplendent in drawing-rooms, and 
his cockney English, which, as Mr. Chevalier explains, 
is quite as good as the Queen's English, the difference 
being only a “ matter of school,” has become one of 
the paradoxes of refinement. This is a source of 
legitimate pride to Mr. Chevalier, but it forces him 
to disarm the possibly hostile wonder of his pro- 
fessional colleagues by constantly spreading before 
them a sort of Barmecides’ feast of prestige. 

The increasing popularity of the music-hall is 
beyond dispute, and a certain improvement in the 
quality of the entertainment may be gratefully 
acknowledged. Indecency, if it has not entirely 
disappeared, is a good deal less obtrusive than of 
yore. Whether the sentimental song has a tempor- 
ary or a permanent hold on the average music- 
hall audience it is hard to say, but it is certain that 
vulgarity of a very coarse type is still pre-eminent. 
There are a few comedians with genuinely broad 
humour, but the greatest amusement is still fur- 
nished by thesong which recites a drunken adventure. 
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The spectacle of a man in evening dress, with his 
necktie under his ear, reeling about the stage 
and bawling the refrain “I’m all right,’ com- 
mands the most hilarious applause of the even- 
ing. It seems to be an ingrained belief in the 
British mind that drunkenness is the fundamental 
joke of the universe. <A tipsy blackguard protesting 
his impeccable sobriety apparently offers to the 
music-hall patron the most vivid glimpse of the irony 
of life. Mr. Chevalier assures us that human nature 
cannot stand the strain of Ibsen for six nights 
a week, and he suggests that the music-hall 
affords the only fitting relaxation. To find relief 
from the doctrine of heredity in “Ghosts” by 
watching the antics of a drunkard on the “ variety ” 
stage is an experience denied to many of us. It is 
to Mr. Chevalier’s honour that he makes no appeal 
to the merely sottish instinct, which gives a fleeting 
popularity to half the music-hall songs of the day. 
His “coster” is never drunk, and when ‘Arriet is 
faithless he sings under her window : 
* When that moon shall cease to shine 
False will be this heart of mine,” 


with an artless plagiarism which is more tolerable 
than the tears of intoxication. It needed no small 
talent to triumph by sheer romance over the realism 
of the public-house, though we doubt even now 
whether the ideal costermonger is regarded with 
more than respectful interest by the bulk of Mr. 
Chevalier’s admirers. The sobriety of Mr. Henry 
Hawkins must be a severe strain upon the traditions 
of the Paragon in the Mile End Road. The reminis- 
cence in the “ Serenade” 
“You fancied winkles and a cup of tea, 
A pint of half-and-half was good enough for me,” 

has probably supplied a copious fund of astonish- 
ment to auditors born and bred in the atmosphere 
of East-End revelry. Mr. Chevalier’s fun, as well as 
his pathos, is undiluted with alcohol. The “ coster” 
who strikes surprise and envy into his comrades in 
the Old Kent Road with the “little donkey shay,” 
unexpectedly inherited from an uncle in Camberwell, 
has no thought of celebrating the acquisition by a 
spree. When Mr. Hawkins adjures his “ Lizer” not 
to die an old maid he does not accompany the 
petition with libations to the holy state of matri- 
mony. That Mr. Chevalier should have educated 
any section of his public to accept such a song as 
“My Old Dutch,” which is the music-hall version of 
“Darby and Joan,” is a remarkable tribute to his 
superiority to the alcoholic fount of inspiration. 

Unhappily, the average ballad of the “halls” is 
not distinguished by the spirit which would rather 
make the people’s songs than their laws. Vulgar 
inanity is the badge of nearly all the tribe. Witha 
modest desire to merge his own achievements in the 
general glory of his calling, Mr. Chevalier declares 
that the music-hall is more popular with the masses 
than the theatre. The chief criterion of this wide- 
spread taste is the crass buffoonery set to some 
maddening tune which is “ not a critic's success, oh 
no!” As the music-halls are largely dependent for 
their revenues on the sale of liquor, there is a natural 
bias in favour of the jest which dissolves most readily 
in gin. Except in the abyss of burlesque, the theatre 
stimulates a somewhat higher intelligence, and the 
theatrical manager does not draw any considerable 
proportion of his custom, from the barrel. Mr. 
Chevalier’s view of the theatre appears to be that 
it is indebted to the music-hall for its most luminous 
talent, and he takes great pains to intimate that, 
although he has been an actor, he regards that 
experience as a mere interval between those poles of 
fame, the Paragon and the Pavilion. It may be the 
doom of our :esthetic career as a nation to see all the 
theatres turned into music-halls, and to hear Thespis 
addressed with the affectionate entreaty, 


“What d’ye think of "Awkins for your future name ?” 


But there is no guarantee that the dramatic Muse 
would have the choice of so dignified an alliance. 





THE MEASURE OF A 


—_~we— 


J SOMETIMES grow melancholy with the thought 

that though I wear trousers, and shave once a 
day, I am not, properly speaking, a Man. Surely it 
is from no failure of goodwill, no lack of prayerful 
striving towards that noble estate: for if there is 
one spectacle in this moving phantasmagoria of life 
that I love to carry within my eye, it is the figure of 
atrue man. The mere idea of a true man stirs one’s 
heart like a trumpet. Therefore, this doubt I am 
confiding is all the more dreary. Naturally, I feel it 
most keenly in the company of my fellows, each one of 
whom seems to carry the victorious badge of manhood, 
as though to cry shame upon me. They make me 
shrink into myself, make me feel that I am 
but an impostor in their midst. Indeed, in that 
sensitiveness of mine you have the starting-point of 
my unmanliness. Look at that noble fellow there. 
He is six foot odd in his stockings, straight, stalwart 
and confident. His face is broad and strong, his 
close-cropped head is firm and proud on his shoulders 
—firm and proud as a young bull's. It is a head 
made, indeed, rather to butt than to think with—it 
is visited with no effeminacy of thought or dream, 
It has another striking quality: it is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from any other head in the room—for I 
am in an assemblage of true men all: a glorious herd 
of young (John) Bulls. All have the same strong 
jaws, the same powerful low foreheads. Noble 
fellows! Any one of them could send me to eternity 
with the wind of his fist. 

And, most of all, is their manhood brought home 
to me, with a sickening sense of inferiority, in their 
voices. Whata leonine authority is in the roar of 
their opinions! Their words indeed strike the air 
firm as the tread of lions. They are not teased with 
fine distinctions, possibilities of misconception, or 
the perils of afterthought. Their talk is of the 
absolute, their opinions wear the primary colours, 
and dream not of “art shades.” Never have they 
been wrong in their lives, never shall they be wrong 
in the time tocome. Never have they been known 
to conjecture that another may, after all, be wiser 
than they, handsomer, stronger, or more fortunate. 
They would kill a man rather than admit a mis- 
take. Noble fellows! And I? Do you wonder 
that I blush in my corner as I gaze upon them, 
strive to smooth my hair into the appearance 
of a manly flatness, strive to set my face hard 
and feign it knowing, strive to elevate my voice 
to the dogmatic note, strive to cast out from 
my mind all those evil spirits of proportion? 

Can it be possible that any one of my readers has 
ever been in a like case? Is there hope for us, my 
brother? You have, I perceive, a fine, expressive, 
sensitive countenance. That is indeed against youin 
this race of manhood. It is true that Apollo passed 
for a man—but that was long ago, and notin Britain. 
You have a pleasant, sympathetic voice. Anexcellent 
thing in woman. But you, mon ami! no—break it, 
I beseech you. Coarsen it with raw spirits and rawer 
opinions; and set that face of thine with hog’s 
bristles, plant a shoe-brush on thy upper lip, and send 
thy head to the turner of billiard balls. Else come 
not nigh me, for, fore Heaven, I love a man! 

Sometimes, however, I am inclined toa more com- 
fortable consideration of this great question—for it 
is one of my weaknesses to be positive on few 
matters. But to-day I taunted my soul with its 
unmanliness till it rose in rebellion against me. 
“ Poor-spirited creature,” I said, “ where is thy valour? 
When a fool has struck thee I have seen thee pass on 
without a word, not so much as a momentary 
knitting of thy fist. When ignorance and folly has 
waxed proud, and put thee to the mock, thou hast sat 
meek, and uttered never a word. It must needs be 
that thou art pigeon-livered and lack gall! There is 
not in thee the swagger, the rustle, the braggadocio 
of a true swashbuckler manhood. Out on thee!” 

And my soul took the blows in patience. 


MAN. 
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“Hast thou any courage hid in any crevice of 
thee?” I continued my taunt. And suddenly 
my soul answered with a firm, quiet voice: “Try 
me!” 

Then said I, “ Coward as thou art, fearful of thy 
precious skin, darest thou strike a blow for the weak 
against the oppressor, darest thou take the strong 
tyrant in the way?” 

And thereon I was startled, for my soul suddenly 
sprang up within me, and, lo! it neighed like a war- 
horse for the battle. 

“Ah!” I continued, “but couldst thou fight 
against the enemy of thy land? Surely thy valour 
would melt at the clash of swords and the voice of 
the drum?” 

And the answer of my soul was like the march of 
armed men. ' 

Then said I softly, for I was touched by this 
unwonted valour of my soul, “Soul! wouldst thou 
die for thy friend ?” 

And the voice of my soul came sweet as the 
sound of bells at evening. It seemed, indeed, as 
though it could dream of naught sweeter than to die 
for one’s friend. 

This colloquy of inner and outer set me further 
reflecting. Can it be that this manhood is, after all, 
rather a quality of the spirit than of the body; that 
it is to be sought rather in the stout heart than in 
the strong arm; that big words and ready blows 
may, like a display of bunting, betoken no true 
loyalty, and be but the gaudy sign toa sorry inn? 
Dr. Watts, it may be remembered, declared the 
mind to be the standard of the man. As he was 
the author of a book on “ The Human Mind,” envious 
persons may meanly conceive that his statement 
was but a subtly-disguised advertisement of his 
literary wares. However, he proclaimed the truth 
in some verses whose simple strength may well make 
Mr. Lang’s heart sink— 


“Were I so tall to reach the Pole, 
Or grasp the ocean in my span, 
Man must be measured by his soul: 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


The fact of Dr. Watts being also a man of low 
stature does not affect the truth or untruth of this 
fine verse, which may serve to comfort many. One 
may assume that it was Jack, and not the giant, 
whom we would need to describe as the true man 
of the two; and one seems to have heard of some 
“fine,” “manly” fellows, darlings of the football 
field and the American bar, whose actions somehow 
have not altogether justified those epithets, or, at 
any rate, certain readingsof them. Theirs is a man- 
hood, one fancies, that is given to shine more at 
race-meetings and in bar-parlours than at home— 
revealed to the barmaid, and strangely hidden from 
the wife, who, indeed, has less opportunities for 
perceiving it. 

This kind of manhood is, perhaps, rather a fashion 
than a personal quality: a way of carrying the 
stick, of wearing, or not wearing, the hair; it resides 
in the twirl of the moustache, or the cut of the 
trouser; you must seek it in the quality of the 
boot and the shape of the hat rather than in the 
wearer's personal actions. 

Take that matter of the hair. When next the 
street-boy sorrowfully exclaims on your passing that 
“it’s no wonder the barbers all ‘list for soldiers,” or 
some puny idiot at your club—a lilliputian model of 
popular “ manhood ”’—sniggers to his friend behind 
his coffee as you come in, call to mind pictures of 
certain brave “ tailed men” of old, at the winking of 
whose eyelid your tiny club “man” would have 
expired on the instant. Threaten him with a Viking. 
Show him in a vision a band of blue-eyed pirates, 
with their long wild hair flying in the breeze, as they 
sternly hasten across the Northern Sea. Summon 
Godiva's lord, “ his beard a yard before him, and his 
hair a yard behind.” Call up the brave picture of 
Rupert's love-locked Cavaliers as their glittering 
column hurls like a bolt of heaven to the charge, 





or Nelson’s pig-tailed sailors in Trafalgar’s Bay; 
but before you have gone half-way through your 
panorama that club-mannikin will have hastily 
departed, leaving his coffee half-drunk, and you 
shall find him airing his manhood in the security of 
the billiard-room. 

Yes, for us who are denied the admiration of the 
billiard-marker ; denied the devotion of the barmaid 
(with charming paradox so-called); for us who make 
poor braggarts, and often prefer to surrender rather 
than to elbow for our rights; for us who deliver 
our opinions with mean-spirited diffidence, and are 
men of quiet voices and ways: for us there is hope. 
It may be that to love one’s neighbour is also a part 
of manhood, to suffer quietly for another as true a 
piece of bravery as to fell him for a careless word ; 
and to be pure, constant, and reverent be as sure 
criteria of manhood as their opposites. It may be, 
I say; but be certain that a strong beard, a harsh 
voice, and a bull-dog physiognomy are surer still. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE BLACK Domino”—* UNCLE JOHN ”—“ THE 
BABBLE SHOP.” 


T is always well for those of us who have the 
interests of the stage at heart to bear in mind 
that the Puritan prejudice against the theatre is not 
dead but sleepeth; and for my part I suspect that 
a few more such plays as The Black Domino, the 
new melodrama by Mr. George R. Sims and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, at the Adelphi, would suffice to awaken it. 
If there be any Jeremy Collier among us to-day, here 
is his chance for a new Short View. He might point 
out, with some show of justice, that the two most con- 
spicuous personages of the piece, appointed to be 
played by the chief actor and actress of the company, 
and indulged by the playwrights with frequent 
opportunities of bidding for our sympathy, are 
both thoroughly vile people; that the man forges 
his father’s signature to pay his gambling-debts, 
and, shortly after his marriage with a lady 
as affectionate as she is beautiful, returns to 
the arms of a former mistress; that the woman 
is a brazen creature of the town—he might use the 
stronger monosyllable which Johnson once applied to 
a frail friend of Boswell’'s, did not modern etiquette 
forbid. Do the authors, he might go on to ask, invite 
our stern disapprobation for this precious pair? Not 
a bit of it, he could reply. Is it not adroitly sug- 
gested that they are more sinned against than sin- 
ning, that the man is rather weak than wicked, the 
victim of a more level-headed rascal than himself, and 
that the woman hides a tender heart and a pretty 
vein of sentiment under her flaunting finery? Is not 
the man carefully provided with a title, which at 
once secures him the respect of every snob in the 
theatre? Does not his father condone his forgery, 
his wife forgive his infidelity? Is he not even 
permitted to pose as a hero of physical prowess by 
breaking his stick over the back of another rascal 
less muscular than himself? As for the woman, 
our Jeremy Collier might continue, we see her 
heart melted to sudden tenderness by the sight 
of her younger sister tying up nosegays in Covent 
Garden Market, and she is allowed to commit 
suicide gracefully in a languorous death-scene 
after the fashion of Sarah Bernhardt. Now, if 
some anti-theatrical zealot were to put the case 
in this way, I fear Mr. Sims, or even that more prac- 
tised controversialist, Mr. Buchanan, would have his 
work cut out to provide an effective refutation. 
It is possible to take a more worldly view of the 
matter, and yet to find the tone of the play singularly 
disagreeable. The authors were quite at liberty, 
after M. Dumas, to bring a dame aux camélias on 
the stage, and to ask us to weep for her, like the 
walrus, and “deeply sympathise;” but, then, they 
should have remembered that M. Dumas took care 
to give us, from the woman’s own lips and from 
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those of the elder Duval, the real truth as to 
the sort of creature she was. They were quite at 
liberty to make their lordling a forger and an 
adulterer; but not, I submit, to let him get off 
scot-free, and to reward him with the unfaltering 
love of a woman he had basely ill-used. And 
the worst of it is that it is not only the 
authors’ personages which are objectionable ; they 
have chosen for the atmosphere in which these per- 
sonages live and move and have their being the 
most vulgar, garish, and “rowdy” elements of con- 
temporary London life. Their principal scene, the 
clou of their piece, represents a fancy dress ball at 
Covent Garden, which, if it is in the least like 
the reality, gives one anything but a favourable 
idea of the entertainments brought, or brought back, 
into vogue by Sir Augustus Harris. Another scene 
shows us a set of rakes and demireps drinking cham- 
pagne—* real” champagne—to the delighted awe of 
the beer-drinkers in the gallery, on the terrace of the 
“Star and Garter” at Richmond. (The wine-bill 
for the evening's performance, one reflects, would be 
a serious item, if the managers of the Adelphi did 
not happen to be restaurateurs as well.) But, it 
may be said, aristocratic Yahoos and their female 
friends, inasmuch as they actually exist, may be intro- 
duced intoa play. Yes; but I think we may reason- 
ably complain if they are introduced by the play- 
wrights without a hint of the feeling with which 
decent people regard them and their proceedings. It 
may also be said—I have, to be quite frank, said it else- 
where myself—that as the authors’ conduct of their 
fable is of the conventional melodramatic sort, i.e., 
is not in the least like real life, the queer morality 
and the defective taste of the production are not 
likely to harm any sensible spectator. This, of 
course, is only a modification of Charles Lamb's 
apology for the Restoration Drama. But, on reflec- 
tion, I fear this indulgent view cannot be sustained. 
We know what mincemeat Macaulay made of 
Lamb's apology, and his words still hold good. 
The morality of a conventional melodrama, 
quite as much as the morality of a Restora- 
tion play, may be “the morality not of an un- 
real world, but of a world which is a great deal 
too real the morality, not of a chaotic 
people, but of low town-rakes, and of those ladies 
whom the newspapers call ‘dashing Cyprians.’” To 
be done once for all with a distasteful topic, I will 
merely add that the very people who admire melo- 
dramas of this type are those who have had the 
amazing effrontery to call Lemaitre’s Mariage Blanc 
“immoral” and Ibsen's Ghosts “ obscene.” Let it be 
said that the scenes of the new play—judged merely 
as mechanical or picturesque effects—are extremely 
well done, while the cast includes such proved 
experts in melodramatic acting as Mr. Charles 
Glenny and Mr. W. L. Abingdon; a droll low- 
comedian, Mr. Arthur Williams; and at least two 
strikingly handsome ladies, Miss Evelyn Millard and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

Those enterprising caterers, the Brothers Gatti, 
now own another theatre, the Vaudeville, and here 
Mr. Sims again provides the play, this time in 
collaboration with Mr. Cecil Raleigh. Uncle John 
is written with some vivacity and a certain homely 
good-humour, but its characters are all stock 
stage-types, and its story fails to interest for the 
reason that it turns upon a_ misunderstanding 
between husband and wife which is obviously 
impossible. Let it be granted that when an 
elderly husband is found secretly visiting a 
fair cottager and dandling her baby, his young wife 
is likely to have her suspicions of his fidelity aroused. 
Let it be granted, too, that an elderly husband 
might be fool enough to expose himself to these 
suspicions for no motive whatever. But what 
cannot be granted is that the wife will prepare to 
elope from her home in company with one of her 
husband's guests, without asking her husband for a 
single word of explanation, and that the husband, on 
his part, will carefully abstain from volunteering that 





single word. People don’t do these things, as the 
oft-quoted Brack observes. Mr. Charles Groves 
plays the impossible husband with his usual bluff 
and breezy vigour, Miss Norreys is the impossible 
wife, and two clever sketches of minor “character ” 
are contributed by Mr. Reeves Smith and Mr. 
Lawrence D'Orsay. 

There is some admirable mimicry by Mr. Arthur 
Playfair and Mr. Cyril Maude in the burlesque of 
Mr. H. A. Jones’ Criterion play by Mr. Edward Rose, 
The Babble Shop, at the Trafalgar Square Theatre. 
Mr. Playfair reproduces Mr. Wyndham’'s voice—that 
is, in the lower vibrato notes ; he is not so successful 
with the top “harmonics ”—with really marvellous 
skill; and Mr. Maude’s echo of Mr. Somerset's “ My 
bo-o-oy, Clive” is capital fun. The action is trans- 
ferred to the Lowther Arcade, of which Mr. Hodge, 
M.P. (with a comic serpentine dance), is beadle; we 
have, of course, a dance and chorus of mechanical 
dolls ; and there is an abundance of—rather poor— 
songs. Altogether, it is a merry trifle—which would 
be still merrier if it lasted for only half an hour 
instead of a whole one. I was going to add that 
Mr. Rose ought to have made even better use of his 
opportunities than he has, but I refrain, remember- 
ing that to seek the exquisite in parody is to hunt 
the Snark. Parodies are like La Rochefoucauld’s 
“marriages”—some are “good,” but none “delicious.” 

A. B. W. 








THE NEW ART CRITICISM.—III. 


-—— 


ND now I will explain why I think Deboutin’s por- 
trait superior to Holbein. Holbein measured with 
genius, and he followed an outline with an intensity 
that is without parallel. Moreover, Holbein was great 
as men are not great now—I mean that he had a great 
soul; and his portrait of the Ambassadors, though 
harsh and tiresome, has something—-I know not 
what —incontestably great and noble about it. 
I am willing to believe that Degas could not 
have put together a picture of such majestic ap- 
pearance ; but the result of a natural grandeur of 
mind upon the art of the painter is not the sub- 
ject under discussion, but rather the technical 
accomplishments of the two painters. 

For three weeks the pens of art critics, painters, 
designers, and engravers have been writing about a 
picture by Degas—about a rough Bohemian who 
leans over the café table with his wooden pipe 
fixed fast between his teeth, with his large soft 
felt hat on the back of his head, upheld there by 
a shock of bushy hair, with his large battered 
face grown around with scanty, unkempt beard, 
illuminated by a fixed and concentrated eye which 
tells us that his thoughts are in pursuit of an idea— 
about one of the finest specimens of the art of this 
century—and what have they told us? Mr. Richmond 
mistakes the work for some hurried sketch—impres- 
sionism—and practically declares the painting to 
be worthless. Mr. Walter Crane says it is only 
fit for a sociological museum or for an illustrated 
tract in a temperance propaganda; he adds some 
remarks about “a new Adam and Eve and a 
paradise of unnatural selection” which escape my 
understanding. An engraver said that the picture 
was a vulgar subject vulgarly painted. Another 
set of men said the picture was wonderful, extra- 
ordinary, perfect, complete, excellent. But on 
neither side was any attempt made to explain 
why the picture was bad, or why the picture is 
good. The picture is good; but why is it good? 
Because the scene is like a real scene passing before 
your eyes? Because nothing has been omitted that 
might be included, and nothing has been included 
that might have been omitted? Because the paint- 
ing is clear, smooth, limpid, and pleasant to the eye? 
Because the colour is harmonious, and, though low 
in tone, exceedingly rich and strong? Because each 


face is drawn in its distinctive lines, and each tells 
Because the clothing 


the tale of race and instinct? 
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is in its accustomed folds, and is full of the in- 
dividuality of the wearer? We look on this picture 
and we ask ourselves how it is that amongst the 
tens and hundreds of thousands of nineteenth-cen- 
tury painters who have painted men and women in 
their daily occupations, habits, and surroundings, 
no one has said so much in so small a space, and 
has expressed himself so simply that the manner of 
expression escapes us. 

Where is the drawing visible except in the result ? 
How beautifully concise it is, and yet it is large, 
supple, and true without excess of reality. Can you 
detect anywhere a measurement? Do you perceive 
a base, a fixed point from which the artist calculated 
and compared his drawing? That hat, full of the 
ill-usage of the studio, hanging on the shock of 
bushy hair, the perspective of those shoulders, and 
the round of the back, determining the exact width 
and thickness of the body, the movement of the 
arm leaning on the table, and the arm perfectly in 
the sleeve, and the ear and the shape of the neck 
hidden in the shadow of the hat and hair, and the 
battered face, sparely sown with an ill-kempt beard, 
illuminated by a fixed look which tells us that his 
thoughts are in pursuit of an idea—this old 
Bohemian smoking his pipe, does he not seem to 
have grown out of the canvas as naturally 
and mysteriously as a herb or plant? By the 
side of this drawing do not all the drawings in 
the gallery of English, French, Belgian, and Scan- 
dinavian seem either childish, ignorant, timid, or 
presumptuous? By the side of this picture do not 
all the other pictures in the gallery seem like little 
painted images ? 

Compared with this drawing, would not Holbein 
seem a little geometrical? Again I ask if you can 
detect in any outline or accent a fixed point 
whence the drawing was measured, calculated, and 
constructed? In the drawing of all the other 
painters you trace the method and you take note 
of the knowledge through which the model has 
been seen and which has, as it were, dictated 
to the eye what it should see. But in Degas 
the science of the drawing is hidden from us—a 
beautiful flexible drawing almost impersonal, bend- 
ing to and following the character, as naturally 
as the banks follow the course of their river. 

I stop although I have not said everything. To 
complete my study of this picture we should have.to 
examine that smooth, clean, supple painting of such 
delicate and yet such a compact tissue; we should 
have to study that simple, expressive modelling; we 
should have to consider the resources of that palette, 
reduced almost to a monochrome and yet so full of 
colour. But I stop, for I think I have said enough to 
rouse if not to fully awaken suspicion in Mr. Rich- 
mond and Mr. Crane of the profound science con- 
cealed in a picture about which I am afraid they 
have written somewhat thoughtlessly. 

After twenty years of resolute battle, Degas has 
forced every French artist to accept his genius ; after 
long hesitation and much reluctance his genius has 
been definitely accepted. The future does not reverse 
verdicts that have been so legitimately won. It 
appears, however, that doubt still prevails; it is 
part of the mission of the new art criticism to 
remove that doubt, and many kindred doubts. This 
is being done with all possible despatch. The ferret 
has only just got into the hole, and the rats are 
beginning to squeak already. Their words are prac- 
tically the same; their praise and blame are similarly 
inspired, the means they employ to gain their object 
identical. So much we can see for ourselves. As 
for their object and their bona-fides, they concern me 
not. It is what they do, not what they are, that 
is the question here. What they do is to form a 
caucus in art criticism, and owing to their vehemence 
and the limitation of their aim, a caucus which 
is increasing in influence, and, to the best of my 
belief, doing cruel injustice to many great artists 
and much injury to English art. It is for this 
reason, and this reason only, that I have taken up 





my parable on the subject. I have in vain endea- 
voured to persuade those whose words would come 
with far greater authority than mine to do so. I 
went personally to the presidents of the two greatest 
artistic bodies in the kingdom to ask them to speak 
or write on the subject, but I found their view to be 
that such action would be misconstrued, and would 
in their position be unbecoming. G. M. 








THE REIGN OF TERROR IN ASIA MINOR, 


CONSTANTINOPLE, March 31st, 1893, 


LTHOUGH the Turkish Government has assured 

the world by an official statement that there 

have been no disturbances in Asia Minor, there are 

now at Angora, or on their way there, eight hundred 

Armenian prisoners who are to be tried for conspiracy 
against the Government. 

The story of the sufferings of these poor wretches, 
as they have been driven on foot, and many of them 
in chains, for days and nights across the country to 
Angora, is enough to stir the wrath of the civilised 
world. Many, if not most, of them are innocent, and 
they have been arrested simply because they are 
enlightened and prosperous—just the people to suffer 
most when exposed to the terrible hardships of 
storm and cold and hunger on the road, and to feel 
most keenly the indignities heaped upon them. Many 
have died by the way. 

What their fate will be at Angora depends upon 
the action of the European Powers—upon the care 
with which the progress of the trials is watched. 
In fixing upon Angora as the place of trial, and in 
appointing Ab-eddin Pacha to conduct it, the Sultan 
has certainly shown a readiness to accept such 
action on the part of Europe; for Angora can be 
reached in two days from Constantinople by rail- 
way, and Ab-eddin Pacha is the most enlightened 
Vali in Asia Minor. We may even charitably 
conclude that he overlooked the suffering entailed 
by transferring the prisoners many days’ journey 
from their homes at this season of the year. 
Whatever motives may have influenced the Turks, 
the prisoners are to be tried there, and however 
honest a man the Vali may be, he will need every 
possible support from Europe to enable him to give 
a fair trial to any of the accused, in the face of the 
influence of those officials who have been concerned 
in this plot against the Armenians, and who have 
every possible interest in securing their conviction. 
It cannot be denied that some of them fell into the 
trap which was laid for them, and that their guilt 
can be easily proved. We may pity them for their 
folly, but nothing can be done for them to save them 
from punishment. It is the innocent who need 
defenders. England, under Mr. Gladstone, will not 
make the mistake which was made by Mr. Disraeli 
at the time of the Bulgarian massacres, and there is 
some reason to hope that Germany will follow her 
example. 

It appears that there is also serious trouble at 
Van, where I am told that 700 Armenians have 
lately been arrested, including a large number of 
leading men. The alleged cause of this action isa 
conflict which is said to have taken place on the 
Persian frontier between an armed band of Armenians 
and the Turkish frontier guard, who are said to have 
been all killed. What truth there may be in this 
story I do not know, but there is no doubt about the 
arrests having been made. There is a large number 
of Armenians in prison in other parts of Armenia 
and eastern Asia Minor charged with disloyalty to 
the Government, and many arrests have been made 
in Constantinople. Others here who are not in 
prison have paid considerable sums in blackmail. 

The whole policy of the Government in regard to 
the Armenians in Asia Minor is suicidal—a repetition 
of the mistakes made in Bulgaria before the 
massacres, with far less excuse for it. The Turks 
seem to be diligently preparing the way for a 
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Russian intervention. They are driving peaceful 
and loyal subjects into rebellion, and at the same 
time stirring up the fanaticism and hostility of the 
Turkish population against the Christians. The 
Armenians have always been loyal, and have lived on 
very friendly terms with their Moslem neighbours. 
Very few in Asia Minor have been in sympathy 
with the efforts made of late to form revolutionary 
societies, but they are all treated as though they 
were active rebels. They are plundered, persecuted, 
and imprisoned without mercy, and in the end will 
be driven to desperation. This plot of the placards 
has very nearly led to massacres by the Turks, and 
if things go on in this way they are sure to come. 

If the Turks would set every prisoner at liberty, 
send a few scores out of the country, and treat the 
rest as above suspicion of disloyalty, they would have 
absolutely nothing to fear. There would be an end 
of all agitation, and the Sultan could devote all his 
attention to the disloyal Turks in Constantivople. 
But I fear there is no hope of any such display of 
wisdom. The horde of hungry officials in the interior 
have got a taste of plunder, and they will not be 
ealled off. Weshall drift on from bad to worse until 
Russia finds it convenient to move. Truly it should 
be remembered that the blindness of the Turks does 
not relieve England of one iota of her responsibility. 
She has a treaty with Turkey concerning the good 
government of Asia Minor. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


—— «oe 


AN OLD HERESY. 


Dear Srr,—As an example of a defiant retreat, “ G. M.'s” 
withdrawal last week of a sentence contrary to the usual 
course of his art criticism that had appeared in one of his notiees 
of the Grafton Gallery, is surely unexcelled. He boldly admits 
that he intentionally told a little lie in order to soothe certain 
conventional souls, of whose peace of mind he has suddenly 
become the self-appointed guardian. Of course we cannot 
grumble at this; we ought rather to weleome so notable an 
accession to the ranks of tender-hearted and opportunist critics ; 
yet none the less it really is a shock to find “G. M.” the valiant 
playing at hop, skip, and jump with his own pet theories, and 
merely in order to * soothe” and “ tickle” the Philistines. Itis 
to be sincerely hoped that “ G. M.” has not mistaken his cathedra 
for a hustings. 

The seriousness of the matter is this: that into the very 

ery of confession there have crept further examples of startling 
inaccuracy, whether also intended for soothing purposes it is 
necessarily difficult to say. “G. M.” wrote that the tale of 
L’ Absinthe Commenting upon that phrase, he 
pleads guilty to having thereby “admitted the monstrous con- 
tention that our virtues and our vices originate not in our in- 
herited natures, but are found in the books we read, and the 
victures we look upon.” Pardon me, he did nothing of the 
ind, and he is striving to pose as an ultra-sinner, when, in point 
of fact, there is no such vileness in him. All he admitted was 
that a genius inspired with moral purity of purpose could 
illustrate his affections and aversions in ethical matters so faith- 
fully that later witnesses of the picture might seize and be 
moved by the same idea. The fire within them would thus be 
fanned to brighter burning. 

“G. M.” suggests that our virtues and vices originate in 
our inherited natures. Granted, for the moment; but whence 
came these inherited natures? Did they come down to us un- 
altered from the remotest springs of evolution, or has there 
been a process of aggregation and assimilation going on all 
down the stream? It must be one or other of these alterna. 
tives; yet the former leads irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the so-called evolution is a myth, there having been an act 
of original creation or spontaneous generation when we became 
exactly what we now are, while the latter involves the recogni- 
tion of the claims of art to take its place amongst the many 
influences moulding the human character. “G. M.” ridicules 
the contention that moral ideas can have a distinct dynamic 
force when disseminated by means of books. This may, of 
course, be a grotesque contention as far as he is personally con- 
cerned, but he cannot reasonably deny that it may not be so with 
other people. In this case. if one single man could be found to 
acknowledge that his moral integrity had suffered from reading 
Zola, the ridiculous contention is proven. I ean find such an one. 

Reverting to the former hypothesis, that our virtues and 
vices are inherited intact—the germ-plasm theory !—from our 
earliest would ask “ G. M.” what influences he 
considers to be capable of favouring development? It is a 


is a lesson. 


ancestors, l 





theory generally accepted that every momentary experience helps 
to fashion the after-life : every idea, every suggestion, produces 
its effect in due time. Why may not art be capable of such 
influence ? Are there no ideas to be found in art that set the 
mind wandering through the realms of thought, and broaden the 
human experience? and on the other hand, are there no suggestions 
to be derived from art that will set aflame the smouldering 
passions? Surely art is not thus mute and paralysed as its 
crities would have us believe-—Yours faithfully, 

“ Bybrook.”” Cameron Road, Croydon, 


Gro. C,. CARLEY. 
March 2¥th, 1293. 








A GRUB-STREET LITANY. 





WEET St. Mary beside the Strand, 
We most wretched in all the land— 
Seribblers whose copy none will take— 
Ask thine aid for compassion’s sake. 
Ora pro nobis! 


St. Clement Danes! St. Clement Danes! 

London is dreary when it rains ; 

Stones are sloppy and shoes are thin, 

And it’s bitter cold when you're wet to the skin. 
Ura pro nobis! 


St. Dunstan, St. Dunstan in the West! 
Thou wert once a clerk of the best ! 
Weary the years, and long to wait— 


Give us a lift before it’s too late! 
Ora pro nobis! 


St. Martin, St. Martin of Lulgate Hill! 
How many years does it take to kill ? 
Bad for the health are hunger and cold ; 
3ut worst of all is worry, I’m told. 

Ora pro nobis! 


Holy St. Paul, when thy minster-bells call, 
Look on us who have nothing at all! 
Greatest saint that wielded the pen, 
Have somepity on newspaper men! 


Ora pro nobis! 


Saint of Saints by the river-side, 

Bridget of Ireland, sweet St. Bride ! 

We thy clerks be in sore distress 

But our faith and our love be none the less! 
Ora pro nobis! 


A. W. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





OvurR “INCOMPARABLE JANE.” 


T is almost eighty years since Jane Austen died, 
at Winchester; and for fifty-three of these no 
memoir of her existed, if we except a dozen pages 
in Mrs. A. K. Elwood’s “Memoirs of the Literary 
Ladies of England”—a forgotten book published 
in 1843. Not till 1870 did Mr. J. E. Austen-Leigh 
tell the world the beautiful and simple story of his 
aunt's life. In the following year his book went into 
a second edition, and the public demand has steadily 
sent up the tale of editions ever since. But 1870 
was the year decisive of Jane Austen’s fame. In 1863 
the Christian Examiner had an article on her novels, 
in 1866 the Englishiwoman's Domestic Magazine had 
another. During the next three years the magazines 
let her severely alone; but in 1870 (according to a 
list appended to Mr. Oscar Fay Adams's “ Story of 
Jane Austen’s Life”) ten periodicals were moved to 
make “copy” out of her, and many of these were 
periodicals of weight, as the ation (where Mr. 
Goldwin Smith burned his first incense), the North 
British, Blackwood, Harper's, the Fortnightly, and 
the Quarterly. 


Mr. Austen-Leigh had reasons for a steady satis- 
faction in his pious work: for since 1870 Bentley’s 
dark green volumes have been winning a place in 
every library in the land, and Jane-Austen-literature 
has been adding to its bulk at a rate creditably near 
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to geometrical progression. In 1884 Lord Brabourne 
gave us his kinswoman’s Letters, in two volumes; 
in 1889 Mrs. Malden’s memoir appeared; in 1890 
Goldwin Smith's; in 1891 Mr. Adams’s. The stream 
of critical appreciation has been swelling constantly 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and Mr. W. D. Howells 
(who gives his reasons for disliking the majority of 
British novelists) can hardly find words for his 
admiration of our “incomparable Jane.” Finally, it 
was only last year that Messrs. Dent & Co. brought 
out their dainty and careful edition of the novels in 
eight volumes. 


More than twenty years ago—it is Mrs. Malden 
who tells the story—a gentleman visiting Winchester 
Cathedral asked the verger to show him Jane 
Austen’s tomb. The man took him readily to a large 
slab of black marble set in the pavement near the 
centre of the north aisle, and the visitor stood for 
some time studying the inscription. As he was 
turning away, the verger asked in an apologetic tone, 
“Pray, sir, can you tell me whether there was 
anything particular about that lady? So many 
people want to know where she was buried.” 


So her grave had many pilgrims before the 
“boom” of 1870. But it is always unsafe to say of 
any author that his works are not read. Thomson’s 
“ Seasons” will lie on the window-sill long after critics 
have ceased to be loud over Thomson: and possibly 
Jane Austen would never have lacked the audience 
fit though few that she would best have cared for. 
It was not because of their sudden rise in popularity 
that Tennyson spoke of her writings as “next to 
Shakespeare.” We know what the Prince Regent 
thought of them: but we also know what Scott 
thought, and Southey, Guizot and Macaulay, 
Whewell, Goldwin Smith and Lowell—good judges 
all. Of Tennyson himself it is told that when he 
visited Lyme-Regis his friends there were anxious 
to show him where the Duke of Monmouth landed. 
“ Don’t talk to me of the Duke of Monmouth!” said 
the impatient poet; “show me the precise spot 
where Louisa Musgrave fell.” 


When Mrs. Malden wrote, in 1889, she recognised 
that times had changed with Jane Austen’s fame 
since the verger at Winchester asked if “there was 
anything particular about that lady.” But her tone 
was still half militant, half apologetic. ‘‘ Those who 
do appreciate her novels,” says this lady, “ will think 
no praise too high for them, while those who do not, 
will marvel at the infatuation of her admirers; for 
no one ever cares moderately for Jane Austen's 
works: her readers either award them unbounded 
praise or find them insufferably dull.” But even 
while Mrs. Malden penned this she was helping to 
confound her own belief— 

“It may be, in yon smoke concealed 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers ” 
—and, amid her misgivings, the battle in which she 
had borne a share was already won. Jane Austen 
had conquered and made captive the public regard 
and stepped into her place as a classic, to be awarded 
thenceforward a little less or a little more of admira- 
tion, but never thenceforward to be doubted over. 
Her case and Wordsworth’s, in many respects so 
dissimilar, agree in this—the triumph was won for 
each by the enthusiasm of a few disciples. Words- 
worth knew his own value (Oh, here’s Wordsworth,” 
said Lamb, “ declares he could have written Hamlet 
if he'd had the mind. It is clear that nothing is 
wanting but the mind”) and had his definite theory 
and set purpose. He meant to be accepted univers- 
ally as a great poet and he wrote deliberately of — 
“ A household tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes, 
This carried the blind boy.” 

But the victory was not quite certain—it was far 
from being “ all over except the shouting ’— when he 
died. Jane Austen had no consciousness of a mission : 
she could not imagine it worth anybody's while to 
make a fuss over writings which, in her own words, 





“cost me so little.” There was no affectation about 
her: she liked that people should like her stories; 
but she also disiiked personal publicity, and escaped 
it so successfully that during her life “few of her 
readers knew even her name, and none knew more 
than her name.” This statement appears strong, but 
is her own nephew's. 


And, seventy-odd years after, comes Mr. Oscar 
Fay Adams all the way from Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and spends a long summer in visiting every 
spot once sanctified by Jane Austen’s presence. He 
follows her sweet shade from Steventon to Bath, 
from Bath to Southampton, to Chawton and to 
Winchester. Our cousins have a pretty way of 
making pilgrimages to even the smallest shrines of 
our common literature. I think their careful 
reverence may fairly shame us who have ten times 
their opportunities for its display. To be sure, they 
have also a way of regarding England as a mere 
museum, and with this conception in their heads, find 
iteasy torate us as negligent curators. But this isa 
small island, and there are great numbers of us, and 
we want (irrationally, perhaps) to keep going, and 
feel the want of elbow-room. Also, for some reason, 
we have accumulated a vast number of memorials, 
and if one of these finds its way, every now and 
then, into the hands of the speculative builder, we 
are perhaps some trifle less blameworthy than would 
be a young nation with few monuments and plenty 
of room. The other day a citizen of the United 
States, a true lover of letters, visited Charles Lamb's 
tomb in Edmonton churchyard. He found there but 
a trivial headstone, and beside it a ponderous 
structure erected to the memory of one “Gideon 
Rippon, of the Eagle House, Edmonton, and of the 
Bank of England,” and he was moved to this 
comment— 

“All this is typical of the relation borne by literature to 
Genteel Society im England. Its combined cohorts of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry do not know, and do not want to 
know, about the burial-place of their only Charles Lamb; but 
they do due reverence, with naive and unconscious vulgarity, to 
the memory of a bank official who kept Books or handled Money. 
Lamb himself, with his large sense of the ludicrous and his small 
sense of the deeorous, would have been tickled by the harmony 
between this state of affairs and his whole life. To this grave— 
a peopled solitude it is to us—come pilgrims from the other side 
of the ocean, and sometimes the Blue-coat boys in small groups.” 


Here is surely some confusion of thought. The 
stone over Gideon Rippon was not erected by the 
combined cohorts of the nobility, clergy, and gentry 
of England, but probably by Gideon Rippon’s widow, 
who may well have owed Gideon Rippon more than 
she owed to Charles Lamb. The bereaved, in every 
part of the world, are apt to lose their sense of pro- 
portion, and heavy monuments are daily piled upon 
unworthy dust. I could wish that Americans, 
while paying homage to the great among their kins- 
folk, would incline their understandings more charit- 
ably to the sentiments and motives of the common 
herd. 


The mouth of Mr. Oscar Fay Adams is full of 
intolerant obiter dicta : but where he loves he has 
understanding, and he loves the memory of our Jane. 
Other biographers leave us with the impression that 
she was slightly prim, old-maidish, addicted to papa, 
potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism; whereas in 
fact she was light-hearted, gay-humoured, at times 
almost “ giddy,” and always fond of dancing and 
dress. A very few extracts from her letters to her 
sister Cassandra establish this beyond a doubt :— 

“(1) There were twenty dances and I danced them all, and 
without any fatigue. . . . I had not thought myself equal to it ; 
but in cold weather, and with a few couples, I fancy I could just 
as well dance for a week together as for half an hour. My black 
cap was openly admired by Mrs. Lefroy, and secretly, I imagine, 
by everybody else in the room.” 

(2) Tam not to wear my white satin cap to-night, after all ; 
I am to wear a Mamalone cap instead, which Charles Fowle sent 
to Mary, and which she Kea me. It is all the fashion now— 
worn at the opera, and by Lady Mildmays at Hackwood balls. 
. . . My gown is made very much like my blue one, which you 
always told me sat very well, with only these variations : the 
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sleeves are short, the wrap fuller, the apron comes over it, and a 
band of the same completes the whole.” 

‘(3) There was only one gentleman, an officer of the 
Cheshire, a very good-looking young man, who, I was told, 
wanted very much to be introduced to me; but as he did not 
want it qmte enough to take much trouble in effecting it, we 
never could bring it about. I danced with Mr. John Wood 
again; twice with Mr. South, a lad from Winchester, who, 
I: suppose, is as far from being related to the bishop 
of that diocese as it is possible to be; with G. Lefroy and 
F. Harwood, who, I think, takes to me rather more than he used 
todo. One of my gayest actions was sitting down two dances in 
preference to having Lord Bolton's eldest son for my partner, 
who dances too ill to be endured.” 


Of Jane Austen, the woman, Mr. Adams's is the 
sprightliest portrait extant. As one of her devotees, 
I hope, and incline to believe, it is also the truth- 


fullest. A. T. Q. C. 
REVIEWS. 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH LANDHOLDING, 


AGRARIAN TENURES. 
M.P. 
TIWNHIS book is of the highest practical value; but it 
impresses us most as being a signal example of the 
results of a psychological process which is constantly 
at work in the life both of individuals and of societies, 
but which has been noticed, so far as we know, only 
by one obscure school of modern thinkers—we 
mean the condensation of thought (Verdichtung 
des Denkens, Lazarus). We all know how grow- 
ing familiarity with a subject enables its treat- 
ment to be simplified. We know how a great 
political movement, seen as it goes on only dimly 
and piecemeal, can be summarised and charac- 
terised, when once it is over and really known, by a 
dispassionate and philosophic historian. Most of us 
have struggled at intervals, at any rate, since 1881 or 
1870, or a remoter date still, with fragmentary 
presentations of some part of the ever-changing Irish 
land problem. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre gives us all the 
essential facts of the story with remarkable clearness. 
conciseness, and impartiality. Some of us have 
looked to the Crofters for illustration of the Irish 
question ; many more to the Channel Islands for hints 
on peasant proprietorship. Most Liberals, at any 
rate, have formed tolerably definite views on allot- 
ments and small holdings, landlordism, Scotch deer 
forests, occupying ownership, primogeniture and 
entail, and the rural exodus. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, with 
his fuller knowledge, supplies just that dash of cold 
water on our enthusiasm which brings us back to 
the economic and social facts which, with the best 
intentions in the world, no legislator can attempt to 
override. The tone of his conclusion is hopeful, but 
it has not the cheerful optimism of the uninstructed 
land reformer. Only a statesman who has lived and 
worked through all these movements could make 
them so thoroughly intelligible in so brief a space. 
Only one who has grown up among the complications 
of the English land system could deal so effectively 
with its difficulties, and give so fair a picture of its 
merits, as well as so thorough an exposure of its 
defects. 

The book may be said to deal with three chief 
topics—the English land system as produced chiefly 
by political and social causes during the last three 
hundred years, and as modifted by recent legislation ; 
the Irish land system, treated similarly; and the 
future of land tenure in England, with brief notices 
of the theories of Mr. George and other advanced 
reformers. There are also chapters on Scottish 
Crofters, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man; 
but they are inserted mainly with a practical object, 
as is the section on Ireland. That object is to 
examine how far the experience they yield is of 
value in solving English problems; and the answer 
seems to be chiefly in the negative. 

In itself the sketch of Irish land legislation is 
very valuable and timely. No better illustration 


By the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, 
London: Cassell & Co. 





could be given of the need for Home Rule than the 
presentation of the Imperial Parliament—meaning 
well enough, but always dominated by wholly 
inappropriate English traditions; giving effect to 
Irish ideas only in a very half-hearted way, always 
inadequately, and always too late. Nor could the 
dangers of Mr. Balfour's much vaunted Land Pur- 
chase Act be more concisely or effectively set forth; 
but we are concerned here mainly with the future 
of rural England. The future of the Irish Land 
Question is expressly excluded from consideration 
as involving so many questions of general politics 
as to be beyond the scope of the work. 

Dual ownership, as it exists in Ireland, will not 
do, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre thinks, for England. Its 
enactment by statute implies as a basis a customary 
tenant-right which exists nowhere, except, perhaps 
in parts of Wales. It is not wanted by the tenants, 
who even now prefer yearly tenancies to leases, in 
consequence of the uncertainty of the agricultural 
situation. It would only stereotype the existing 
system, and make the introduction of small holdings 
more difficult. Most of all, it would inevitably check 
the expenditure of capital on the land. Land pur- 
chase applied to the existing holdings would be far 
too costly to be practicable; and as to purchasing 
estates and breaking them "1p into thirty-acre hold- 
ings, the process would be very costly, and would 
demand exceptional skill. New roads must be made; 
a water supply provided; if the holdings were so 
devised as to be unprofitable (which, as Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre points out in detail, is quite as likely as 
not), the public body which had carried out the 
operation would be involved in heavy loss; and 
the payment required from purchasers—(Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre gives full calculations, for which we have 
no space)—would be such as to exclude almost all 
except those who had some other source of income, 
Moreover, it may be doubted whether the tradition 
of la petite culture is not too entirely lost among 
English agricultural labourers to make their land- 
holding profitable enough to be their only means of 
livelihood. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s hope seems to be twofold. 
He thinks that the lands of great corporations, like the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, charities, and colleges, 
may fairly be worked experimentally and noton purely 
commercial principles. We doubt if colleges, having 
many claims and small means will quite take this 
view. And he thinks that the class benefited in the 
first instance will be one whose members have some- 
thing to depend on besides their land—either village 
tradesmen, in the case of small ownerships, or 
labourers, in the case of allotments. He sees, too, that 
the typical English system is despotic, and works 
best, on the whole, when most despotic. He proposes 
to mitigate it by an ingenious limitation of settlement, 
and dismisses all sweeping remedies, like those of Mr. 
George and more advanced reformers, as virtually 
retaining individual ownership, without some of 
its merits and with new defects; and the end 
he seeks is variety of ownership. Individual 
ownership of land is engraved in the traditions 
of the English people; but to preserve it it 
must be very widespread, and there is room for 
holdings of all sorts and sizes. To make the hold- 
ings both numerous and various is, or should be, the 
aim of land reformers. If peasant proprietorship will 
not answer, the labourers can be kept on the land by 
allotments. If labourers and small farmers cannot 
be converted into owners, at least the village artisan 
may, or the village tradesman. Sentiment, after all, 
is a very great factor in country life; and it is 
a worthy aim for the reformer to gratify that senti- 
ment if he would check that rural exodus which the 
misplaced paternalism of the good landlord often 
serves only to perpetuate. 

We feel we have not by any means done justice 
to the comprehensiveness and thoroughness of the 
book. It is the most valuable single contribution 


we remember to have seen to the literature bearing 
Every page 


on present-day agrarian problems. 
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contains valuable information, and will repay careful 
study. Only by reference to the psychological fact 
above mentioned can we explain how so much 
matter has been so clearly and fully presented, with- 
out any apparent overcrowding, in a little over three 
hundred pages of large type. 


SOUTH AMERICA AS IT IS. 


THE Spanish AMERICAN Repvustiics. By Theodore Child. 
London: James R. Osgoode, MeIlvaine & Co. 


Mr. THEODORE CHILD, whose untimely death on an 
Eastern tour was recently noticed in these columns, 
was versatile even for a modern American journalist. 
His versatility did not, however, make him super- 
ficial, though it multiplied the points of contact 
between his personality and the people and places 
he found himself amongst. The large and finely 
illustrated volume before us is the record of a journey 
through parts of the five great southern republics 
of South America in 1890, and it has already seen 
the light, we believe, in the pages of Harper's 
Magazine. The object of the journey was to in- 
vestigate and report upon the progress of civilisa- 
tion south of the equator with regard to commercial 
and social life. 

The journey commenced by a run from Buenos 
Ayres to Mendoza, and thence on mule-back over the 
Andes, passing along the outposts of the engineers 


# engaged on the great trans-Andieé railway, which 


will be finished some day. Thence he visited various 
parts of Chili, had a look at Peru, and made an 
ascent of the famous “railway in the clouds” from 
Lima to Chicla, which will sometime reach Oroya. 
The engineering difficulties on this line were enor- 
mous; but an American engineer overcame them all, 
paralysing his Creole subordinates with the threat, 
“If we can’t find a road for it, we'll hang the track 
from balloons.” The gradient is such that Mr. Child 
descended from the summit-level to Lima on a hand- 
car drawn down by gravitation alone. A coastin 
trip along the long coast of Chili led him aeons 
Smyth's Channel and Magellan Strait to Buenos 
Ayres, and we have rarely read a better piece of 
descriptive writing than the account of the voyage. 
A careful study of the chief cities of the Argentine 
Republic followed. Two valuable chapters give im- 
pressions of Paraguay and Uruguay, impressions 
which were founded on observation and checked by 
statistics grasped boldly; for, like nettles, South 
American statistics require firm treatment if the 
manipulator would avoid stinging humiliation. An 
epilogue brings down the political history of the 
republics to the present year. 

The picture of South Americans is by no means 
so pleasing as that of South America. The Spanish 
blood has not preserved its purity, the Spanish 
virtues have lost their hold, and the vices incidental 
to social life in Southern Europe have been terribly 
intensified in South America. Even the stately 
Spanish manners are failing to control the fiery 
spirits of the South. In every republic the govern- 
ment is practically a tyranny, the new and flexible 
constitutions turned out by eaeh fresh revolution 
rapidly ossify into an armour to hold the office-holders 
in power and to centralise power in their hands. 
They are,in fact, premature republics, playing with 
the forms which are neither understood by the 
people nor followed by the government. The 
situation is thus summed up by Mr. Child, and we 
believe that his summary is correct: 

“While the political ev lution of the Spanish American 
States is being accomplished in the midst of unsurpassed 
cynicism and corraption on the part of the public men and 
functionaries, the facilities of modern communication and the 
commercial enterprise of older nations have made the inhabitants 
eager imitators and ready purchasers of all the novelties of 
civilisation.” 

The people simply imitate the national life of 
others, not having strength of character enough to 
form and control a nationality of their own. 





A GOSPEL OF WEALTH. 


Stray Strupres rrom ENGLAND AND Itaty. By John 
Richard Green. Second Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THESE “ Stray Studies” were originally collected and 
published by their gifted author sixteen years ago. 
We welcome their reappearance: for, in our judg- 
ment, they contain some of the best things which Mr. 
J. R. Green ever wrote: things which are just as 
bright and fresh and telling now as they were when 
they were first written, and which a new generation 
of readers will appreciate just as highly as those who 
first perused them. Such are the papers entitled : 
“The Poetry of Wealth,” “Children by the Sea,” 
“The District Visitor’: papers full of human 
interest and rich in practical wisdom. Such, too, 
are the two “ Venetian Studies,” and the article on 
“Lambeth and its Archbishop,” which reveal other 
sides of Mr. Green's versatile and highly endowed 
nature. But, indeed, there is not one of the twenty- 
two essays here brought together which has not a 
special charm and interest of its own, or which, 
speaking for ourselves, we have not re-read with 
new pleasure and new profit. 

Of course this volume is not, in the strict sense, a 
book at all. It is merely a collection of papers, deal- 
ing with diverse subjects, and united by no common 
theme or aim, but only by the mechanical opera- 
tions of the binder. It does not lend itself to a 
general criticism: and to speak of its contents in 
detail would take us far beyond our present limits, 
We shall content ourselves, therefore, with calling 
special attention to one of the essays—one which, 
in our judgment, is the most striking and sug- 
gestive of all—the essay entitled “The Poetry of 
Wealth.” Of all the questions now before the world, 
the social question is the most pressing, and its 
pressure is being more and more deeply and widely 
felt every day. The proposition contained in the 
first article of the famous “ Declaration,” which, so to 
speak, formally notified to the world the French 
Revolution, “ that men are equal in rights,” has won 
its way into the general mind in most countries. And 
the proposition carries us far beyond the electoral 
suffrage. Socialism professedly aims at introducing 
into the economic order the equality which has been 
realised in the political order. ‘The end which true 
Socialism sets before us,”, we are told by Messrs. 
William Morris and Belfort Bax, “ is the realisation 
of absolute equality of condition, helped by the 
development of variety of capacity.” Of course, 
the grave objection to this scheme is that it is an 
equalisation by way of destruction. It would abolish 
private property altogether—an impossible achieve- 
ment in the long run, unless human nature be 
radically changed, for the desire of private property 
is an essential element of human nature,an aboriginal 
instinct of it. Moreover, private property is necessary 
to the ordinary development of human personality, 
for it is, in fact, realised liberty. But short of this 
heroic remedy for the servitude of labour, by 
making all men slaves to an omnipotent State, no 
doubt much may be done to transform the existing 
system of proprietary rights in the interests of the 
many. No doubt, too, much will be done. Nor is 
there anything more important to the welfare of the 
world than that it should be done on true principles 
and not on false. Socialism has been well described 
by Professor Ingram as “the inevitable and indis- 
pensable protest of the working classes and the 
aspiration after a better order of things.” Here, 
and not in its constructive schemes, lies its true 
strength. Lazarus feels instinctively that the exist- 
ing constitution of property under which a Jay 
Gould or a Lord Clanricarde is possible must be 
wrong. And his instinct is correct, however 
erroneous may be the ratiocination that leads him 
to conclude that the institution of private property 
is in itself wrong. But the only way in which 
Socialism can be effectively met is by exhibiting the 
true rationale of private property. 

What, then, is that rationale? The question is in 
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truth one of ethics. And we incline to think that 
no better answer to it has ever been put forward 
than that which was given six centuries ago by 
St. Thomas Aquinas. “The possession of wealth,” 
he writes, in his Summa Contra Gentes, “is not 
wrong if the order of reason be observed: that 
is, that a man possess justly what he owes, and that 
he use it in the way which duty prescribes (in debito 
modo) for the benefit of himself and others.” Now 
these words point to a very different conception of 
private property than that which is generally 
current among ourselves. They insist, in the first 
place, that it must have been justly acquired, and 
this word “justly” meant a great deal in an age 
when usury was universally reprobated. For usury 
was understood to denote, in the Middle Ages, 
profit without labour, risk, or responsibility, from 
the property of others: the enrichment of the lender 
from the misery, folly, and ignorance of the borrower; 
and would assuredly cover many of the commonest 
practices of modern speculators, many of the devices 
which capitalists habitually employ in “ making their 
pile.” Again, in those days, the doctrine of a justum 
pretium, a fair price for labour, prevailed, and the 
measure of the justum pretium was held to be the 
means of living a decent life—morally and materially. 
To give the jus/um pretium—not acompetition wage 
—was accounted a duty of strict justice; and the 
neglect of that duty was reckoned among “the sins 
which cry to Heaven for vengeance.’ But even 
supposing a man’s property to have been justly 
acquired, his right to it was held to be conditioned 
by the duty of using it in debito modo—in the 
due way, the way marked out by religion and morals, 
for the benefit not only of himself, but of others. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and the medieval writers on 
ethics, in general, would by no means have admitted 
that right of a man to do what he will with his 
own of which we now hear so much. They would 
have pointed out that his right extended no further 
than to do what he ought. A right divorced from 
duty they would have considered a wrong. Wealth, 
they held, was under the moral law, and must be 
made a common good: otherwise it had no valid 
justification. It was essentially a trust. Its posses- 
sor was a usufructuary, rather than a lord. Now 
assuredly if the institution of private property is to 
be defended, this old fiduciary conception of it must 
come back. Consider the extremely great multitude 
of rich men among us; and then inquire how many of 
them realise that their right to their wealth—sup- 
posing it to have been acquired justly, that is by 
strictly ethical means—is conditioned by the duty 
of making it a common good. Mr. Green in his in- 
teresting paper before us indulges in fond visions 
of the magnificent things for the nation and the 
world which great capitalists, if they would, might 
do. 

“The whole field of social experiment lies open to a great 
capitalist. The one thing required, for instance, to render the 
squalor and misery of our larger towns practically impossible 
would be the actual sight of a large town without squalor or 
misery; and yet if Liverpool were simply handed over to a great 
philanthropist with the income of half-a-dozen Dukes of West- 
minster such a sight might easily be seen. Schemes of this sort 
require nothing but what we may term the poetic employment of 
capital for their realisation. It is strange that no financial hero 
makes his appearance to use his great money-club to fell direr 
monsters than those which Hereules encountered, and by the 
creation of a city at once great, beautiful, and healthy, to realise 
the conception of Utopia and the dream of Sir Thomas More. Or 
take a parallel instance from the country. Those who have 
watched the issues of the co-operative system as applied to agri- 
culture believe they see in it the future solution of two of our 
greatest social difficulties—those, we mean, which spring from 
tue increasing hardships of the farmer’s position, and those which 
arise from the terrible serfage of the rural labourer. But the 
experiments which have been as yet carried on are on too small a 
seale either to produce any influence on the labour market as a 
whole, or to make that impression on the public imagination 
which could alone raise the matter into a ‘ question of the day.’ 
What is wanted is simply that two or three dukes should try the 
experiment of peasant co-operation on a whole county, and try 
it with a command of capital which would give the experiment 
fair play. Whether it succeeded or not, such an attempt would 





have a poetic and heroic aspect of a different order from the 
usual expenditure of a British peer. . . . A London preacher 
recently drew pointed attention to the merely selfish use of 
their riches by great English nobles, and contrasted it with 
the days when Elizabeth's Lords of the Council clubbed to- 
gether to provide an English fleet against the Armada, or the 
nobles of Venice placed their wealth, on every great emer- 
gency, at the service of the State. Something of the 
old patrician pride might have spurred the five or six great 


houses who own half London to construct the Thames 
Embankment at their own cost, and to hand it over, free 
from the higglings of Mr. Gore, to the people at large. Even 


now we may hear of some earl whose rent-roll is growing with 
fabulous rapidity as coming forward to relieve the Treasury by 
the offer of a National Gallery of Art, or checkmating the jobbers 
of South Kensington by the erection of a National Museum. It 
seems to be easy enough fer peer after peer to fling away a 
hundred thousand at Newmarket or Tattersall’s, and yet a 
hundred thousand would establish in the erowded haunts of 
working London great ‘Conservatoires’’ where the finest music 
might be brought to bear without eost on the coarseness and 
vulgarity of the life of the poor. The higher drama may be 
perishing in default of a State subvention, but it never seems to 
enter anyone’s head that there are dozens of people among those 
who grumbled at the artistic taste of Mr. Ayrton who could 
furnish such a subvention at the present cost of their stable. 
As yet, however, we must be content, we suppose, with such a 
use of wealth as ‘ Lothair’ brings to the front—the purely selfish 
use of it carried to the highest pitch which selfishness has ever 
reached,” 


A LITERARY STATESMAN. 


A. Turers. By P. de Rémusat, Sénateur, Membre de l'Institut. 
Translated by Melville P. Anderson. London: T, Fisher 
Unwin. 

WE remember hearing a French writer of the con- 
temporary school—of the school, that is, which pre- 
fers in poetry emotion to colour—extol Lamartine, 
in the presence of an Englishman, as the greatest 
French poet of this century. “ Lamartine,” ex- 
claimed the Briton, “ but he was a politician, not a 
poet!” The exclamation was not merely, as his 
French interlocutor supposed, the result of insular 
ignorance ; it was suggestive also of the immensely 
greater relative value attached to “practical politics” 
on this side of the Channel, compared with that 
which attaches to them on the other side. To speak 
generally, in England if a man is at once politician 
and man of letters it is as the former that he is 
remembered ; in France it is the reverse. 

In our own day Mr. Gladstone has done work 
which has raised him to considerable eminence in the 
literary world ; the same, in his different line, is true 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Yet what Englishman thinks 
of either as other than a politician? And to go two 
centuries back, Bolingbroke, a writer almost of the 
first rank, lives for us, so far as he does live, not as a 
man of letters, but as a statesman manqué. He has, 
for instance, no place in Mr. Morley’s series of 
“ English Men of Letters.” 

France, however, not altogether to the advantage 
of this “poet among nations,” has always prized 
intellectual above practical gifts, and, from the 
French point of view, Thiers has well won his 
place among the “Great French Writers,” whose 
biographies are now being edited by M. Jusserand. 
In these days, when we are grown so finical about 
points of style, Thiers cannot be considered a great 
stylist; but as a careful student and clear exponent 
of facts—viewed from the old Liberal standpoint of 
*48—he comes near, if he does not actually rank 
among, the great historians of our century. And, in 
addition to ten volumes on the Revolution, and 
twenty on the Consulate and the Empire, fifteen 
volumes of speeches, where regard is always paid to 
literary form, constitute, for Thiers, a substantial 
title to figure in the series to which M. Paul de 
Rémusat has contributed a neatly-written and 
judicious sketch of his life and work. Among Thiers’ 
minor writings his article on the Memoirs of the 
Marshal Gouvion Saint-Cyr is of special interest for 
Englishmen. It was this article that Mr. Disraeli, as 


he then was, with characteristic ingenuity and un- 
scrupulousness appropriated, almost word for word, 
and delivered as his own, as his “rapt oration, 
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flowing free,” on the occasion of the death of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

But it is as the “ Liberator of the Territory ” of 
France after the events of the “Terrible Year,” 
1870-71, that Thiers has, after all, the best claim on 
the gratitude of his countrymen, and on the re- 
membrance of other nations. Like so many eminent 
statesmen, before and since, he had always been 
something of a political “ opportunist,” in the nobler, 
the Gladstonian, sense of the word. He never, that 
is, made personal interest and opportunity identical, 
but he seized and moulded opportunities, when they 
offered themselves, to serve the ends of the nation to 
which he belonged. Frankly in opposition to the 
antediluvian principles of the Bourbon régime 
imposed upon France after Waterloo, he accepted, 
and supported throughout, the constitutional 
monarchy of Louis Philippe. When that fell, terror 
of anarchy induced him to vote for the Presidency of 
Louis Napoleon ; he even, on the somewhat sophis- 
tical plea that the Roman States belonged to all 
Catholics, and should therefore be governed by the 
Pope, favoured the French expedition of 1849 against 
Roman independence. But though professing bim- 
self “no Radical,’ he always professed himself at 
the same time “ of the party of the Revolution, both 
in France and in Europe,” and when, by the coup 
détat, Prince Louis Bonaparte constituted himself 
Napoleon III., Thiers felt that the principles of the 
Revolution had been dishonoured and defied. Hence 
his opposition—dexterous and conciliating in ap- 
pearance, at root uncompromising—to the Second 
Empire throughout its duration. He would not 
join with the “ Extreme Left,” with such vehement 
Republicans and patriots as M. Berryer, M. Jules 
Simon, M. Jules Favre, in constant denunciation of 
the de facto Government, but at any crisis of the 
national fortunes he was ever ready to give his 
opinion from the Tribune with courage and honesty. 
He had his reward when, after the disasters of the 
war of 1870—a war which he had vigorously opposed 

-crowds of people surrounded him at the entrance 
of the Chamber of Deputies, crying, “ M. Thiers, get 
us out of this!” 

Thiers could not save France from the results of 
the war, but he did all that man could to mitigate 
these results. His mission to the Great Powers, 
undertaken during the siege of Paris, failed indeed 
to procure active intervention in favour of France, 
but his conduct on this occasion won for himself and 
for his country much sympathy in other lands, not 
least in England, where he was received with great 
amenity by Lord Granville, “so French,” says M. de 
Rémusat, “in turn of mind, in tastes and habits.” 
And, as first President of the third French Republic, 
it was by the efforts of Thiers that France was 
enabled to preserve Belfort, the heroic little city 
which would not surrender, even when Metz had 
been given up by the treasonable weakness of 
Bazaine, even when the Germans were before Paris. 
The stroke of genius by which, during the days of 
the Commune, Thiers transferred the seat of Govern- 
ment to Versailles—thus rendering possible some 
central legal authority—is in the memory of most 
of us, as are also the tact and firmness which secured 
the payment of the war indemnity and the evacua- 
tion of French territory by the German troops long 
before the German Government had calculated on 
either. 

All these events and circumstances are brought 
out with clearness and point in M. de Rémusat’s 
volume, which, if it contains little absolutely strik- 
ing, contains little, on the other hand, to which one 
can take exception. M. de Rémusat’s estimate of 
Thiers, both as statesman and writer, is possibly 
rather higher than that which posterity will ulti- 
mately pronounce; but, having regard to the 
services which Thiers rendered to his country in 
her hour of need, this is hardly to be blamed on 
the part of a contemporary Frenchman. Mr. 
Anderson’s translation is on the whole well done; 
it is accurate, and yet good English. 








FICTION. 
THE Reat THING, AND OTHER Taes. By Henry James. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 
A Witp Proxy. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 
A Poutsu Consprracy. By F. Du Tertre (“ Denzil Vane”). 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
Tue O'Connors oF BALLINAHINCH. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
In one volume. London: William Heinemann. 
Mr. Henry JAMES has the faculty of interesting 
his readers in a degree which hardly any other 
novelist of the day possesses. He is never wildly 
exciting. Young ladies do not forget the flight of 
the hours or the demands of society in their 
abandonment to the delights of one of his stories. 
Nobody is hurried in breathless absorption from 
page to page. But every page tells; every sentence 
interests, and to the intelligent reader there is a 
strange fascination in the perusal of one of his tales 
which never for an instant flags—the fascination 
with which one watches the steady development of a 
fine work of art under the patient but never-tiring 
hands of a great artist. All the best features of 
Mr. James's art are to be found in “ The Real Thing.” 
Unlike the other great American novelist of our 
time, he invariably selects interesting types for 
presentation to his readers, and the problems he 
handles in his fiction always possess some special 
element of novelty and charm. Let us take one of 
the stories which make up the present volume, that 
entitled “ The Chaperon.” The heroine at the death of 
her father is confronted by a grave problem of 
conduct. Shall she continue to live a prosperous 
easy life of social distinction with her father’s 
mother, or shall she turn her back on these things 
and give up everything else for the sake of becoming 
the companion of her mother—a divorced wife who 
has lost all her rights both social and maternal, but 
who is still a woman and a mother? Rose Tramore, 
young as she is, chooses the nobler part, and decides 
that at all costs her place is by her mother’s side. 
But Mr. James lets us see how much the ignorance 
of youth has to do with her decision. When the 
relatives who try to dissuade her from the sacrifice 
she is about to make point out the penalties she must 
inevitably incur, she turns away convinced that they 
are exaggerating, and confident in her own power of 
living down the consequences which her mother’s 
sin and folly haveentailedupon her. This is merely 
the impulsive self-confidence of youth, one says. 
She will awake soon to find out the truth, and to 
repent in dust and ashes her act of folly. But she 
does nothing of the sort. On the contrary, as we 
follow her through the pages of the narrative, we see 
her growing in strength of character and clearness of 
purpose, as real men and women do grow in this 
world, but as they seldom grow in the chapters of a 
novel. As her position becomes more difficult and 
complicated, and as her eyes are opened to the 
truth, her mind undergoes a steady development, 
and she finds new resources against a world which 
is up in arms at her revolt. By-and-by any reader 
who has the power of appreciating fine art and a 
delicate situation becomes more deeply interested 
in the solution of Rose Tramore’s life-problem than 
he could possibly be in the wildest adventures of 
any heroine of melodrama. Mr. James makes the 
whole situation at once so clear and so real, touches 
each feature of it with so subtle a hand, pursues his 
way with so masterful a strength of purpose, that it 
is impossible to resist the spell of his genius. It isa 
true story we are reading. Rose Tramore is a living, 
breathing woman. We may have rubbed shoulders 
with her yesterday. We wish to know what she is 
doing to-day. And so we follow the narrative to the 
end, never conscious of a moment's weariness or in- 
attention—anxious only to learn the sequel of the 
little history. How many novelists of to-day are 
there who have the power thus evinced by Mr. James? 
Of what other writer can it with truth be said 
that every page is precious, and every sentence tells ? 
Mrs. Clifford, in “ A Wild Proxy,” introduces us 
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to a young gentleman who has been named “the 
Demon” by a married lady, to whom he has been 
in the habit of making ardent but innocuous love 
under her husband's very eyes. The title is well 
deserved, as Mrs. Clifford quickly enables us to see. 
Mr. Merreday, “the Demon,” is a young man who 
has every grace, internal and external, save those 
which attend the possession of a conscience. Just as 
he makes love with a light heart to Mrs. Ives at the 
imminent risk of compromising her, so he devotes 
himself to the bride of his cousin and friend, with- 
out a thought of the possible consequences to that 
young lady. As a study of character, “A Wild 
Proxy” is interesting. It unquestionably introduces 
us to a new and happily rare type. The world 
would be still more unpleasant than it is if it con- 
tained many Merredays. But whilst Mrs. Clifford 
shows here all that skill in portraiture which has 
won her fame, she cannot be congratulated upon the 
plot of “A Wild Proxy.” The proxy—who is, of 
course, “the Demon’’—induces the young and 
perfect heroine of the story to start with him in- 
stead of her husband on her honeymoon! By means 
of a few forged telegrams, he persuades the simple 
soul to believe that the bridegroom prefers to 
travel alone, and wishes his wild cousin to act as 
escort to the newly made wife; and so completely 
does she fall into this trap that it is not until she 
has been careering over the Continent for almost 
the normal limits of the honeymoon that she cis- 
covers that she has been compromised in the eyes of 
the world. The author of “ Aunt Anne” is clever 
enough to make us believe many things; but if she 
united the genius of all the Brontés to that of Miss 
Austen and George Eliot, she could hardly expect 
us to believe this. However, the absurdly impossible 
plot being granted, Mrs. Clifford has written a 
delightful story, full of that rich colouring and 
admirable character-sketching of which she is a 
master. 

We seem to have read “ A Polish Conspiracy” 
before. We have in fact read it many times before, 
under many different names and from the hands of 
many different authors. All the old familiar figures 
of the conspiracy novel are here. The lovely heroine 
has a husband whom she dreads and who is possessed 
by the demon of jealousy, a brother who has just 
escaped from a Russian prison, a would-be lover 
who is also an agent of the Russian secret police, a 
faithful old nurse, and an intriguing and dishonest 
lady’s-maid. Of course the heroine is prepared to 
sacrifice everything to ensure her brother's safety ; 
and equally as a matter of course she risks her 
domestic happiness by doing so. Her maid spies 
upon her and betrays her; the odious Russian 
diplomatist persecutes her with his attentions and 
compels her husband to challenge him to a duel. 
There are the usual misunderstandings between the 
married couple; the usual imbecile mismanagement 
of affairs on the part of the secret police, the in- 
evitable murder, and so forth. What is new in “A 
Polish Conspiracy ” is the fact that everything ends 
happily. Indeed, no harm befalls anybody except 
Prince Norodoff, the wicked lover and spy, the news 
of whose assassination we receive without the faintest 
emotion. The author has attempted a theme 
beyond her strength, and has failed accordingly ; but 
there is no reason why, given a smaller canvas and 
less heroic incidents, she should not succeed in pro- 
ducing a really readable and interesting novel. 

“The O'Connors of Ballinahinch” has the charac- 
teristic defects and qualities of its author. It is 
written throughout in that delightfully jerky, in- 
consequent present tense which Mrs. Hungerford 
affects. ‘He stoops towards me,” says the heroine ; 
“IT dab delicately at the last remaining smudge, and 
now, bending back, survey him anxiously with bent 
brow and careful eye. Yes, he is all right now.” 
Two hundred and fifty pages in this style, are, it 
must be confessed, a trial to the reader, and though 
Mrs. Hungerford is always lively, it cannot be said 
that in her present book the substance of the story 





atones for the shortcomings of the style. It is all 
about three Irish girls whose ruined father has just 
been compelled to make the last sacrifice by selling 
his favourite hunter, and inviting an objectionable 
maiden aunt with money to look after his motherless 
daughters. He has done well to sell his horse, but 
it is quickly made apparent that he could hardly 
have made a greater mistake that that of supposing 
that his daughters needed the assistance of their 
aunt on their journey through life. Within a few 
hours of the announcement of their ruin they have 
encountered three specimens of the detested Saxon, 
in the shape of two officers in a crack cavalry 
regiment stationed in the neighbouring town and a 
friend. With amazing celerity—in the case of the 
particular young lady who tells the story, imme- 
diately after she has “delicately dabbed the last 
remaining smudge” from the face of Sir Willoughby 
Heriot—each sister finds herself happily affianced. 
There are still money difficulties, however, owing to 
the fact that one of the beloved objects is too rich 
whilst the others are too poor. But Mrs. Hungerford 
knows how to surmount trifles of this kind, and in 
digging a grave for a pet dog the three sisters are 
fortunate enough to hit upon the exact spot where 
their grandfather had buried the treasures of the 
family—treasures sufficient at once to re-establish 
them in society and smooth the way to immediate 
wedlock. It is hardly necessary to say what we 
think of a story like this, but the author deserves 
credit for having successfully caught one side, the 
happy-go-lucky one, of the Irish character. 
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SABBATIC&.” 
Reprint of Articles contributed to The Saturday 
By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Bart., K.C.S.I. Third 
London : Macmillan & Co. 
THESE essays are arranged in chronological order according to 
their subjects, and the nearer we come to our own time the more 
heartily we recognise that they were worth reprinting. Who- 
ever wants a tonic for the intellect will find it here. As an 
essayist, Sir James Stephen makes no pretence of catering for 
the indolent reader’s entertainment. amusing him by playing at 
the discussion of great questions. His questions are the hardest 
and stiffest that can engage the human wind, the first principles 
of religion, morals, government, and legislation. And the 
sophisms and paralogisms that Sir James subjects to diseussion 
are not the easily-refuted skimble-skamble fancies of weak or 
insignificant minds, but the central theories of great thinkers or, 
at least, of men of commanding intluence. In this volume, for 
instance, he deals with Berkeley, Tucker, Paley, Burke, the 
author of “ The Federalist,” Tom Paine, Bentham, Jouffroy, and 
De Maistre. We may, or we may not, accept Sir James's tren- 
chant conclusions, but on every page we shall find ourselves put 
to thinking our hardest if we wish to dissent on rational grounds. 
To many, no doubt, it will appear a hard saying that “ with all 
its defects Paley’s ‘Evidences’ is worth a cart-load of ‘ Ecce 
Homos,’”’ but anybody who repudiates this characteristic utter- 
ance will find it a useful mental discipline to grasp the author's 
reasons for saying so. What Sir James admires in Paley is his 
persistent rationality, definiteness, and clearness, his steady 
effort to establish specific pr¢positions ; and we can appreciate 
this while perfectly ready to admit the “ essential meanness” of 
Paley’s conception of Christian morality. Sir James himself is 
far too catholic in his grasp of human affairs to ignore or under- 
rate the practical influence of motives that may be called heroic 
or sentimental. It is characteristic of his fairness of mind that, 
with all his repugnance to Tom Paine’s coarse and violent 
language and “stupid and ignorant attacks on the English 
Constitution,” he does justice to the “good and wholesome 
doctrine” in “The Rights of Man.” “ First principles of all 
kinds are bad things,” he says, “ but we infinitely prefer ‘The 
Rights of Man’ to the doctrines of De Maistre and Bonald, or 
even to the * Politique tirée de l’Ecriture Sainte.’” This compre- 
hensive dismissal of first principles may appear strange in a 
book devoted to the examioation of first principles, but the 
inconsistency is only superficial. What Sir James dislikes is 
first psinaiglen that cannot be submitted to a practical test. The 
characteristic of his treatment of all first principles, from those 
of Berkeley to those of De Maistre, is that he tries them rigor- 
ously by facts. That Bentham’s principles of legislation admit 


of this test is his main reason for declaring in their favour. 
Perhaps the most masterly essay in this volume is his exposition 
of Bentham and his criticism of Jouffroy’s criticism. He is par- 
ticularly happy both here and in the essay on De Maistre’s 
‘ Principe Genérateur’ in explaining exactly what Bentham meant 
by a “ right.” 


“No doubt,’ he concludes, in a characteristic 
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passage, “there will always be a class of people to whom 
Bentham’s reputation in England will be a proof that we are 
a grovelling, low-minded race who cannot soar—who have, as a 
French critic said, hands and feet, but no wings. A candid 
observer will put a different construction on the fact. The 
great recommendation of Bentham, and men like him, to 
Englishmen in general, even to those who care most for abstract 
inquiries, is that they do give the one great pledge of truth. 
They solve real problems, and till somebody else can solve 
them better their power will not be shaken in this country.” 


THE DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
Dictronary oF NationaL BroGrapny. Edited by Sidney -Lee. 
Vol. XXXIII. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue thirty-third volume of the “Dictionary of National 
Biography ” is one of more level and uniform interest than 
usual. It does not include any name precisely of the first rank, 
except Livingstone, but there are many of very considerable 
importance, and the proportion of absolutely inconsiderable 
persons is small. Among the striking figures of the more 
distant past may be named two of Cromwell’s most troublesome 
opponents—the able Scotch general, Leslie, who came so near 
destroying him at Dunbar, and John Lilburne; Archbishop 
Leighton and his father; Lilly the astrologer, and Sir Peter 
Lely. Among those recently departed will be found Earl 
Granville (Leveson-Gower), Sir George Cornwall Lewis, George 
Henry Lewes (admirably treated by Mr. Leslie Stephen), Bisho 
Lightfoot, and Canon Liddon, the painters Leslie and Linnell, 
Charles Lever, and Jenny Lind. The eventful life of Living- 
stone is most admirably condensed by Colonel Vetch. The 
memoirs of Lightfoot and Liddon have been entrusted to 
intimate personal friends, with the gain in animation and the 
detriment to brevity and judicial] impartiality which must have 

been foreseen when the selections were made. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is a positive relief to come across a book on Russia which is 
not full of the intrigues of the Nihilists, the iniquities of the spy 
system, and the characteristics of that seal or imaginary 
reign of terror which is alleged to exist at Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. “Out of Doors in Tzarland” is an altogether 
delightful volume. Sensational rhetoric is not in it, nor is the 
reader asked to drop the sympathetic tear over the piteous story 
of famine in Russia or Te rosy in Siberia. Mr. Whishaw 
deseribes himself as a wanderer in Russia, and those who dip 
into his entertaining pages will quickly discover that that means 
a plucky, light-hearted, roving Englishman who rambled hither 
and thither through the Tzar’s domains with rod and gun. Yet 
he knows the people in a sense which belongs not to the passing 
tourist, for he lived in rural Russia for a term of years, and 
speaks about its moors and forests, its quaint towns and quiet 
villages, with the easy familiarity born of close acquaintance. 


He admits at the outset that he has no claim to be regarded as a- 


scientific observer, but he makesamends for that perhaps doubtful 
advantage by shrewdness, wit, kindliness, and ap per 
eandour. He has stories of the chase to tell, and the wolf and 
the bear play an exciting part in them; but he has much also to 
relate concerning the moujik and his manner of life and narrow 
outlook on the world. Vodka is, alas! too often the familiar spirit 
of the Russian peasant, and under the baneful spell of that 
particular kind of strong drink he sinks in a lamentable number 
of cases into a morose sot. On the other hand, the moujik is 
often prosperous, generally good-natured, and, considering his 

surroundings, remarkably intelligent—and free, moreover, to a 

praiseworthy extent from suspicion of the passing stranger. 

Sport and society—the society of little towns and village 

communities chiefly—are vividly depicted in this racy, enter- 

taining book, and together they constitute its charm. Mr. 

Whishaw admits that he owes a deep debt of gratitude to the 

Russian people, and in these pages he seeks to discharge what 

he modestly terms a “ fractional part ” of it, by describing what is 

admirable in the life and customs, both indoors and out, in a 

* Our or Doors in Tzartanp: A RecorD or SEEINGs AND DOINGS OF A 
WANDERER IN Russia. By Fred. J. Whishaw. Illustrated, London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co, Crown 8vo. 

Stx MeprraTions ON THE GARDENS OF Scripture. With a Sermon 
on Christisnity and Archeology. By Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A., author of ‘“‘The Churches of Derbyshire,” ete. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Crown 8vo. (5s.) 

Scurtuer’s Witt1AM Tet. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Major-General Patrick Maxwell. Scott Library. London: Walter 
Scott, Limited. Crown 8vo, (ls. 6d.) 

OrTHOMETRY: A TREATISE ON THE ART OF VER3IFICATION AND THE 
Trcunicatities oF Porrry. By R. F. Brewer, B.A., author of 
** Manual of English Prosody.’’ London: Charles W. Deacon & Co. 
Demy Svo. 

Sprrtr oF Prayer ; or, The Soul rising out of the Vanity of Time 
into the Riches of Eternity. By William Law, M.A. London: 
Griffith, Farran & Co. 

Somrr or Love. By William Law, M.A. London: Griffith, 
Farran & Co, 





well-abused country, as well as what is interesting and even 
lovable in its scattered inhabitants. The book deserves to be 
widely read, for the flavour of its pages, unlike that of many 
recent volumes on the Northern Empire, is not of a kind to 
leave a bitter taste in the mouth. 

“ Meditations on the Gardens of Scripture” isa title which, 
perhaps, sufficiently explains itself. Dr. Cox states at the outset 
that the idea of the volume was suggested to him by one of the 
most beautiful passages in modern sacred poetry—the mystical 
verses by “B. M.” in “ Ezekiel, and Other Poems.’’ These 
addresses are less formal in structure than ordinary sermons, 
and they are now printed as they were delivered at parochial and 
other retreats. ‘Lhe book closes with a sermon on Christianity 
and Archeology, preached in the University Church, Cambridge, 
before the Royal Archeological Institute in August of last year 
—a thoughtful and, in many respects, a suggestive deliverance. 
As for the rest, Dr. Cox has succeeded in drawing many 
practical lessons from the gardens of Scripture, and in these 
meditations he has much to say which is always opportune about 
the smaller sins, the careless habits, and the random method of 
life which dull the soul’s outlook and weaken its higher suscepti- 
bilities. There is a pleasant literary flavour in the book, as well 
as considerable moral insight. 

There has just been added to the Scott Library a new transla- 
tion by General Maxwell of Schiller’s William Tell, a play 
which there seems reason to think was suggested by Goethe to 
his friend and fellow-poet. Anyhow, as far back as the autumn 
of 1797, in writing to Schiller, Goethe says: “I feel almost sure 
that the story of ‘fell could be treated epically”’; but there is 
evidence enough from the same letter that at that time the 
elder poet had set his heart on the task. Like many other great 
projects which Goethe contemplated, it came to nothing ; but six 
years later we find Schiller, in a letter to Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
declaring: *‘ I am at present busy working out William Tell, 
This subject is very tough and gives me much trouble. But as in 
other respects it is highly attractive, and, being so popular, 
recommends itself so much for dramatic treatment, 1 do not 
grudge the toil.” In the autumn of that year his work was so 
far advanced that he speaks hopefully in another letter of its 
taking the shape of a great tragedy. Schiller delved deeply in 
historical and legendary lore in the composition of this master- 
peor, and when it was at length completed, on the 18th of 

ebruary, 1804, Goethe was the first to see the manuscript and 
to greet it with generous praise. In the summer of that year 
it was placed upon the stage at Berlin, and evoked great 
enthusiasm; but Schiller’s long struggle with ill-health and 
financial care was ending, and William Tell, the most finished 
of his plays, was the last he lived to complete. He died on the 
9th of May in the following year, just as the sun of his genius 
seemed finally breaking through the clouds. Schiller was 
proudly conscious that he had written a play that the world 
would not willingly let die, and one which would, under all 
circumstances and in all ages, appeal to the common heart of 
humanity. “I have written it with all my heart,” he exclaimed ; 
“and that which comes from the heart will touch the heart.” 
General Maxwell has admirably caught the spirit of the original, 
and this vigorous and scholarly version is sure to prove weleome 
to a wide circle of English readers. Carlyle’s words are true : 
“There is no false tinsel-decoration about Tell; no sickly 
refinement, no declamatory sentimentality. An air of fresh- 
ness and wholesomeness breathes over it; we are among 
honest, inoffensive, yet fearless peasants, untainted by the vices, 
undazzled by the theories, of more complex aud perverted con- 
ditions of society.” General Maxwell has prefaced the play 
with an admirable critical introduction, and in an appendix he 
has grouped together a considerable array of brief but valuable 
notes. He says, with justice, that the spirit of freedom, and 
freedom in its purest and noblest type, throbs and pulsates in 
every line of William Tell, and he reminds us that in the great 
military struggle of Germany in the early years of the century, 
Schiller’s stirring drama inspired his fellow-countrymen with 
the spirit of patriotic resistance to the encroachments of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
he youthful poet, or poetaster, as the case may be, Mr. 
Brewer hints in his treatise on “‘Orthometry ”—a pedantic term 
for the art of versification—is inelined to dash into the composi- 
tion of an epic before he has tried his ’prentice hand upon a 
ballad; but the laws of metre, like the laws of the land, are not 
to be violated with impunity. The chief aim of this book is 
avowedly to guide into the paths of melody that “large and 
increasing number of the youth of both sexes whose cultivated 
taste leads them to the study of our poets, and often, by original 
verse-making, to their imitation.” Phis is a somewhat alarming 
statement, for the voice of the callow and hysterical seribbler of 
verse is already loud in the land, and we look with grave mis- 
givings on the “rhyming dictionary” which Mr. Brewer has 
included in the present elaborate rather than satisfactory work ; 
yet the book, on the whole, is better than the promise of its 
preface, aud possibly it may assist some rhymsters of the better 
sort, to borrow Mr. Brewer's phrase, to find their feet before 
they try their wings. The elementary parts of English verse 
are briefly explained, and then the young student finds himself 
confronted with the iambic measure, trochaic hexameter, and 
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those fantastic mazes of mixed metre which seem peculiarly dear 
to the heart of the Muse. Afterwards the beginner escapes to 
the green pastures of poetic licence, a phrase which he is probably 
prepared, on personal grounds, to interpret in a generous spirit. 
Presently, however, he is pulled sharply up with an exposition 
on perfect rhymes—a subject which is apt to stir his conscience 
into activity concerning previous sins of unbridled speech. 
Blank verse ought to suggest to him the barrenness of his own 
achievements, but probably by this time his heart is set on the 
rhyming dictionary aforesaid, and the possibility of knocking out 
with its friendly aid and the counsels of Mr. Brewer a few 
“ poetic trifles” on his own account. Mr. Brewer's book discusses 
with clearness the technicalities of poetry, and its value is 
heightened by a free appeal to illustrative verse, and in the 
hands of the right young man it may prove of service. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the name of the wrong young man is legion. 
There are better books on the subject—notably Professor 
Schipper’s “ Englische Metrik” and Professor Mayor’ s “Chapters 
on English Metre ”’—but there are also many worse, and as a 
popular manual the present volume is not without claiins. 

There lie on our table side by side, in dainty companion 
volumes, new editions of William Law’s “Spirit of Prayer 
and “Spirit of Love.” The author of “The Serious Call”— 
a book which Gibbon praised and which Dr. Johnson termed the 
finest piece of hortatory theology in any language—was a moral 
philosopher as well as a theologian, who brought the resources 
of logic, wit. satire, and fancy to the service of the highest of all 
themes, William Law was, moreover, a strong and original 
thinker, as well as a man of robust piety, and he enforced his 
teaching by a life of noble simplicity and generous self-sacrifice. 
It is a gratifying sign of the times when religious literature 
of this quality is in demand, and we trust that these singularly 
choice and beautiful devotional books of the eighteenth century 
will have a wide vogue in the closing years of the nineteenth. 
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able on demand. 
YO per CENT. on snag NE ACCOUNTS, on the minimum month 

balances, when not drawn below 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNL ‘ITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thr ift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, ar 

allows Interest monthly on each completed £:. 
BIRKBECK RU i DING SOCTETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLO! LAND ror FIVE SHILLINGS rer MONTH 

The Birkeeck ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


MEMBERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE are NOT ALLOWED : 
ADVERTISE for business purposes, or to issue circulars to persons other than the 
own principals. Brokers or Agents who advertise are not in any way connected wi 
the Stock Exchange, or under the control of the Committee. List of Members of the 
Stock Exchange who act as Stock and Share Brokers may be obtained on applicati 
to FRANCIS LEVIEN, 

Secretary to the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 


Committee Room, The Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 





LYcEUM.— MR. HENRY IRVING, Lessee and Manager 


TO-DAY (Saturday) at 2, BECKET. TO-NIGHT (Saturday), at 8.: 
LOUIS NI. 


BECKET, by Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. EVERY NIGHT, at &.1s, exce 


Saturdays. 


MATINEES of BECKET, Saturday next, and Saturdays, April 22, and 


29, at 
o'clock. 

LOUIS XI., next Saturday night, April rs, at 81s. THE LYONS MAIL 
Saturday nights, April 22 and : Sen Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 till 5. Seats 


also booked by letter or telegram. 





GLOBE THEATRE. —LesseE: W. Ss. PENLEY. 
CHARLEY’S AUNT. By Brannon Tuomas. 
“THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON.” 
EVERY EVENING at 9. Preceded at 8 by CONFEDERATES 
MATINEES of CHARLEY'S AUNT EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATU! 
DAY, at 3. Doors open 2.30. Box Office ro to s. 


“INDIA.” 


Everyone interested in the progress and welfare of out 
Indian Empire should read Jxdia, which represents the 
whole of the great movement—political, social, literary, and 
industrial—that is transforming the character and position 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. | Under the Editorship o! 
Mr. H. Morse StrepHens, M.A., Lecturer on Indian 
History at Cambridge, J#dia will be published on the 
first day of each month, and will consist of thirty-two pages, 
quarto. Yearly Subscription for the twelve Numbers and 
all Supplements, Six Shillings in England and Six Rupees 





in India, post free. Single copies, Sixpence, obtainable 2 
the Offices of Jndia, 84 and 85, Patace Cuampers, S.W 
10,000 copies of each Number have been issued, 5,000 0! 
which have been taken by the Indian National Congress ané 
Provincial Committees. Advertisement Office (Manager. 
E. ALForD WALLACE), 3, TeEMpLe Cuamcvers, E.C. 
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